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The White Citizens’ Councils 


By Waltraut Stein, Sharon, Penna. 


Slavery brought the Negro “the 


greatest benefit one man ever con- 
ferred upon another . . . a moral 
standard was presented to him , . 
which he . . . does not now appreci- 
ate.”! This arrogant, lofty, and pa- 
tronizing statement appears in a 
booklet called “Black Monday” after 
the day on which the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision outlawing 
Negro segregation in the public 
schools. The author, Tom Brady, is 
a Mississippi circuit judge. 

Much of the White South, while 
not actually advocating slavery, is 
determined that the Negro will not 
be put on an equal basis with the 
White man. It is easy to see that 
this issue of racial equality has been 
raised once more by the Supreme 
Court decision and that Southerners 
will not easily change their pattern 
of living. 

In order to maintain segregation, 
therefore, the South feels it must or- 
ganize against the forces which 
threaten it: it must find an effective 
means to socially control the organi- 
zations and individuals which are en- 
deavoring to change its system. The 
White Citizens’ Councils have arisen 
to effect this control. 


The Situation in the Seuth 


The proportion of Negroes in the 
United States according to the 1950 
census is: 

Five southern states: over 30% 

Fight southern states: 7-30% 

Other states: less than 7% 

One writer has even stated that the 
Negro outnumbers the White man in 
the South at a ratio of nine to one.” 
These facts show that whatever prob- 
lems the South has in its racial re- 
lations will quite naturally be ac- 
centuated by the great numbers of 
Negroes it has to deal with. The 
problem of the Negro is beyond the 
legal or moral one of 1860, says 
William Faulkner, famed Mississip- 
pi novelist.’ 

The question may be raised as to 
why the White man accepts the Negro 
at all into his economic activities if 
the former is defending his culture 


as he claims to be. It is because 
economic superiority over Negroes 
would be nonsense, if there were no 
economic dealings with them. In 
order to exploit, one must associate, 
but this association can be limited. 
There are two ways in which this 
is accomplished: 

1. The Negro is given the hard, 
menial, poorly paid jobs. He is the 
last hired and the first fired. He is 
denied supervisory jobs except of 
other Negroes. And he is denied jobs 
where personality is of distinct im- 
portance, 

2. The White man can associate 
with the Negro on a superior-inferior 
basis, but not on a distinctly social 
one. 

The other side of the picture is 
that in reality the South is in transi- 
tion. Changes are taking place in 
three aspects of southern life: 

1. Economic. The impact of tech- 
nology and all forms of communica- 
tion is great. 

2. Social Customs, Young people 
are accepting the fact that the Negro 
is a human being. Negroes are voting 
and participating in civic affairs. 

3. Thinking. There is a new 
neighborliness based on deep affec- 
tion which may replace the mutual 
suspicions that divide the South to- 
day.* 

The Segregation Issue 

The members of the White Citizens’ 
Council in Winona, Mississippi say 
that they will not be integrated. They 
are proud of their Anglo-Saxon blood 
and heritage of 60 centuries. If they 
are called bigoted, they claim that 
so were George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln and 
others of our forebears who be- 
lieved in segregation.* In Clarendon 
County, South Carolina, integration 
is referred to as a “Communist — 
Catholic — Jewish plot.’ 

What is the White South defend- 
ing in its system of segregation? Is 
it primarily social equality? Or is 
it something else to which social 
equality bears a relation? It is de- 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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The wedding was a simple one on 
May 5, 1899. It was in Cuthbert, 
Georgia, with Rev. J. W. Jackson 
performing the ceremony. There is 
no doubt that few, if any, persons 
witnessing the marriage of the store 
keeper's daughter of Cuthbert, 
Georgia to the well digger’s son of 
Atlanta, realized that there was a 
union that brought together strong 
mental forces that would influence 
not only the state of Georgia, but 
the whole of America. James Madi- 
son Nabrit of Atlanta, Georgia, was 
the son of Clarke Nabrit, and Mar- 
garet Petty Nabrit. Clarke Nabrit 
is said to have been an excellent 
well digger. Since the water supply 
for most families before the days of 
public water service was to come 
from the wells, it was important to 
have the services of experienced well 
diggers who knew where to dig in 
order to strike the fresh water veins 
deep down in the earth. Such a per- 
son was Clarke Nabrit, who was 
born and grew up as a youth in 
slavery. On being emancipated, young 
Nabrit pursued the well diggers 
trade to provide for his family an 
honorable and honest living. 

Margaret Petty Nabrit was a 
housewife with two definite interests. 
One of these was the welfare of her 
household, and the other was the 
future of her son, James Madison 
Nabrit, who was born September 3, 


1878. She saw great promise in the. 


mental capability of her son and 
was ambitious for his education. It 
was chiefly through her interest that 
James Madison Nabrit was started 
on educational career. Mrs. 
Nabrit did all that she could to keep 
her boy in school. On reaching col- 
lege level training, young James 
Nabrit began teaching school in the 
country between terms and between 
cotton planting and picking time in 
order to earn money to further his 
training. Finally, in 1898 he was in 
the second college graduating class 
of Morehouse College in Atlanta. 
In college, James Madison Nabrit 
was considered the greatest catcher 
to don the moleskins in the game of 


NABRIT FAMILY 


By Jj. Reuben Sheeler 


baseball. At bat he was a dangerous 
hitter. In general he may have been 
considered a semi-professional base- 
ball player. Along with his college 
play at Morehouse College, he was 
also catcher for the Atlanta Black 
Debbins. Even to the last years of 
his life Dr. James Nabrit was a base- 
ball fan. Often in his travel through 
the larger cities he would arrange 
stop-overs so that he might see good 
professional baseball games. On the 
completion of his studies at More- 
house College Mr. Nabrit pursued 
theology at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary and then at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 


Shortly after completion of his 
study at Morehouse College James 
Madison Nabrit was married to 
Gertrude West who was the daughter 
of Henry and Ella West of Cuthbert, 
Georgia. Henry West was a store 
keeper who operated a small grocery 
in Cuthbert. During his early life 
Henry West had been a slave who 
enjoyed special status. He held a 


pass that permitted him to move 
around rather freely in his section 
of the state. This privilege was not 
generally enjoyed by slaves. 


While they were living in Atlanta, 
where Mr. Nabrit was a baker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nabrit were to become the 
youthful parents of their first son, 
James Madison Nabrit, Jr. In 1903 
the family moved to Macon, Georgia 
where Mr. Nabrit taught in the Cen- 
tral City College and served as pastor 
of the Baptist church in Forsythe, 
Georgia. In Macon there were two 
more children born, Margaret Eliza- 
beth and Samuel Milton. After four 
years of service at Macon, Reverend 
Nabrit moved his family to Ameri- 
cus, Georgia where he became pastor 
of the Bethesda Baptist Church in 
1907. He continued to serve the For- 
sythe Baptist Church after he had 
moved to Americus. Two more chil- 
dren were born into the family dur- 
ing the period of residence there. 
These two children were Ann Elyse 
and Gertrude Lurlene. While in 


Dr. and Mrs. James Madison Nabrit 
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Americus the family experienced a 


very sad and almost fatal incident 
for one of its members. It was the 
occasion when Margaret Elizabeth, 
the second child was severely burned. 
The morning was rather cold that 
winter and litthke Margaret was try- 
ing to reach upon the mantle over 
the open fire place to get a shoe but- 
toner to fasten the many buttons on 
her high tip shoes when her gown 
caught fire. She was burned rather 
severely before the fire could be ex- 
tinguished. Forced to stay out of 
school for one year Margaret found 
herself behind her class, but a child 
with her pluck could not rest until 
she had finally caught up in every 
way with her class in school. During 
their childhood Margaret Elizabeth 
always considered herself as the de- 
fender of her younger brother Sam- 
uel whom she felt was a bit too shy 
in self expression. 


In 1912 the Nabrit family moved 
to Augusta, Georgia where Reverend 
Nabrit became the pastor of the 


STANDING, LEFT TO RIGHT: Mrs. Margaret Nabrit 


Curry, Dr. Samuel Milton Nabrit, 


r. James Madison 
Nabrit, Jr., Reverend Henry Clarke Nabrit. 


Springfield Baptist Church and taught 
at Walker Baptist Institute. In 
Augusta there were two more chil- 
dren born into the family. These 
were Henry Clarke and Lois Ellen. 
At Walker Baptist Institute Rev- 
erend Nabrit was to teach two of his 
own children. They were Margaret 
and Samuel who were reaching the 


high school level. By this time James 


had gone to Atlanta where he was 
attending high school and then col- 
lege at Morehouse. Samuel was taught 
Latin, Greek, and physics by his 
father at Walker Baptist Institute. 


While Reverend Nabrit was its 
pastor the Springfield church cele- 
brated its 125th Anniversary. This 
church is an offspring of the oldest 
Negro Baptist church in America 
and is one of the oldest Negro Bap- 
tist churches in the United States. 

James, Junior and Samuel have 
long held a secret in common of 
their experience while the family 
lived in Augusta, Georgia. At least 
it was one of those incidents never 


SEATED: Mrs. Lois Nabrit Clark, Mrs. Constance 
Crocker Nabrit, Mrs. Gertrude Nabrit Thomas, Mrs, Cecelia 
Nabrit Adkins, and Mrs. Vernice Smith Nabrit. 

Mrs. Ann Elyse Nabrit Young is the only member 
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made known to Reverend and Mrs. 
Nabrit. On one summer day James, 
Junior and Samuel walked across 
the Savannah river to Hamburg, 
South Carolina. Joined by other boys 
they decided to go swimming in an 
old brickyard pond. Possessing more 
of the spirit of adventure than the 
skill to swim, James went out too 
far. Down he sank in a desperate 
effort to get back to shallow water. 
With quick thought and action the 
boys were able to rush out in a boat 
to rescue James, Junior when he 
came up. The boys kept the secret. 
So did James and Samuel. Father 
and mother Nabrit never knew 
about it. It was felt that had thev 
known about it, there might have 
been punitive measures against both 
Samuel and James. 


In 1921 the Nabrit family moved 
to Atlanta where Reverend Nabrit 
accepted the charge at the Mount 
Olive Baptist Church. After the fami- 
ly had moved to Atlanta there began 
‘a new life for several of the chil- 
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dren. Entering the schools and col- 
leges afforded by the city they began 
to enjoy a fullness of educational ad- 
vantages despite life in the frame- 
work of segregation. In the general 
educational climate the children took 
advantage of the cultural life at 
Morehouse and Spelman Colleges. It 
was in Atlanta that the eighth and 
last child, Cecilia Antoinette was 
born. In 1923, James, Junior was 
graduated from Morehouse College. 
Margaret Elizabeth was graduated 
from Spelman in 1924, while Samuei 
Milton was the following year gradu- 
ated from Morehouse College. Ann 
Elyse completed both high school 
and college work at Spelman and 
was graduated in 1929. Gertrude 
Lurlene completed her high school 
work and three years of college work 
at Spelman and persuaded her father 
to permit her to spend a year and 
graduate from Talladega College in 
Alabama in 1932. In 1937 Henry 
Clarke was graduated from More- 
house College. Tt was in 1937 that 
Dr. James M. Nabrit was appointed 
to the presidency of the American 
Raptist Theological Seminary at 
Nashville. Tennessee. When Dr. 
Nabrit moved to Nashville his familv 
consisted of himself. Mrs. Nabrit. 
Tois and Cecelia. Lois entered Fisk 
Tiniversity and Cecelia entered Pearl 
Hich School in Nashville. In 1939 
Lois was graduated with highest 
honors (Summa Cum Laude) at 
Fisk University to be the first to 
achieve such a record at Fisk in 
twenty-five vears. Cecelia followed 
her sister with a similar record 
graduating in 1943. Both cirls were 
granted Rosenwald Scholarshins 
which thev each rejected and got 
married. 

While serving as president of the 
American Baptist Seminarv= on 
White’= Creek Road at Nashville. 
Dr. Nabrit was active in Rantist af- 
fairs of the National hodv. He found- 
ed the National Rantist Missionary 
Training School while there. He also 
served as Secretarv of the National 
Rantist Convention. a nosition that 
he held for 15 vears. He had pre- 
viously served as president of the 
Georgia Baptist Convention for 25 
vears. A visit to the ceminarv and 


a refreshing talk with Dr. Nabrit 


was always inspirational. At this 
time he was seeing the last of his 
children complete their college ca- 
reers in a surge of high scholarship 
to follow the pace set earlier by the 
older members. It was then that a 
word about the successes of his 
children seemed to reflect a sense 
of pride beneath Dr. Nabrit’s modest 
smile. It was while living in Nash- 
ville that Dr. and Mrs. Nabrit were 
to see the last two children married 
and their household revert to what 
it was in 1900 when the two had set 
up house keeping in Atlanta. 

With the last of their children 
through school and all of them chart- 
ing the way of their own families, 
Dr. and Mrs. Nabrit one year later 
left Nashville to make their home in 
Memphis. Tennessee. Dr. Nabrit ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the First Bap- 
tist Church on Lauderdale Street in 
Memphis in 1945. Dr. Nabrit served 
this last charge only two years. The 
ministerial career that had started 
nearly fiftv vears earlier in Atlanta 
was brought to a close by his death 
on April 16. 1947. One could have 
easily described his career briefly 
in the words of the dramatic Shake- 
speare. “His life was gentle. and the 
elements so mixed in him that nature 
might stand up and sav to all the 
world, This was a man!” 

After the passing of Dr. Nabrit. 
Mrs. Nabrit spent her last vears in 
Knoxville with Dr. and Mrs. John 
H. Clarke. her daughter, Lois. On 
September 9. 1952 Mrs. Nabrit 
passed. 

Glancine briefly at the accomplish- 
ments of the eicht children of Dr. 
and Mrs. Tames M. Nabrit. one must 
readily admit that there was some 
strong force of inspiration in the 
home that spurred each to take cog- 
nizance of a responsibility to society. 
For in each career there is reflected 
that sense of man’s _ responsibility 
to man and his obligation to his 
God. It is not a common occurence 
that in a family so large as that of 
Dr. Nabrit’s, that one would find 
every child so deeply inspired. Nor 
is a common occurrence that their 
accomplishments would be achieved 
and recognized in such far flung 


distances across America as from 
New York to Texas, and from the 
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Great Lakes to the Gulf. The career 
of James Madison Nabrit, Junior is 
one that touched legal and educa- 
tional circles deeply in the sensitive 
question of civil rights in American 
life. 

James Madson Nabrit. Junior, the 
oldest child of the Nabrit family, 
went to Morehouse College for both 
his high school and college study. 
While a student there he participated 
in athletics and debate. As a debater 
he never lost a decision in th Penta- 
gonal League. In football he played 
end, while “Zip” Gavle plaved the 
same position on the opposite end 
of the Morehouse line. In baseball he 
was the Morehouse short stop. After 
eraduatine with honors from More- 
house in 1923. James Nabrit. Junior 
entered Northwestern University to 
study law. At Christmas time in 1924 
he was married to Norma Walton of 
Tacksonville. Florida. In 1925 the 
voung law student dropped out from 
his study at Northwestern and began 
teaching at Teland College in Baker. 
Louisiana. There he taught political 
ecience and coached football and de- 
hate teams, Tt wac after two vears of 
teachine at Telend that Tames M 
Nabrit re-entered Northwestern to 
complete bis Doctor of Turisnrudence 
decree with hichest honors and was 
elected to the Order of Coif. Tn the 
fall of 1997. Dr. Tames M. Nabrit. 
Junior wes annointed as dean of 
Arkansas A. M. & N. College at Pine 
Binff. Arkansas to serve with Dr. 
Jehn B. Watson. then president. Tn 
addition to his deanship, the vouth- 
ful administrator also coached foot- 
ball and teaneht political science. 
Failure to secure a release from 
Arkansas State accounted for his not 
going to Howard at that time. 1930 
saw Mr. Nabrit ovening law prac- 
tice in Houston. Texas along with 
Tohn Austin Atkins and Carter Wes- 
lev. During the next six vears Mr. 
Nabrit was to become involved with 
his first experience in civil rights 
cases. Attorney Nabrit has partici- 
pated in most of the Civil Rights re- 
lating to Negroes since 1936. He 
argued the Harris County Primarv 
cases. He has either argued or served 
on briefs of many cases since, such 


as the Restrictive Covenant Cases, 
the Education Cases, Transportation 
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Cases including Gaines v. Missouri, 


Sipuel v. Okalhoma, McLaurin v. 
Oklahoma, Lane v. Wilson, Sweatt 
v. Painter, Briggs v. South Carolina, 
Bolling v. Sharpe, Johnson v. Ken- 
tucky, Rice v. Elmore and _ other 
cases involving civil rights for 
Negroes. Mr. Nabrit argued Lane v. 
Wilson, an Oklahoma “grandfather 
clause” Terry v. Adams, a 
“Texas Jaybird Primary” case, Boll- 
ing v. Sharpe, a District of Colum- 
bia Public School case. He was on 
brief in all the state cases affecting 
public school education. Though Mr. 
Nabrit was not to handle all these 
cases in Houston, his start in this 
direction was in Houston, Texas. 
While living in Houston, Texas Mr. 
and Mrs. James M. Nabrit. Junior 
were to become the parents of their 
only child. a son. James Madison 
Nabrit, ITT. 

James M. Nabrit took a position 
on the faculty of the Law School at 
Howard University in 1936. where 
he has since taught for the’ past 
twenty vears. At Howard he taught 
numerous legal courses and organized 
the first course in Civil Rights to be 
taught in an American Law School. 
Tn 1939 he was appointed Secretary 
of Howard University, and on No- 
vember 1, 1955 was named Director 
of Public Relations. 

Mr. Nabrit has written numerous 
articles for legal and educational 
journals. He has served on a large 
number of boards and has recently 


case, 


been active in the re-organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment of the Virgin Islands. There 
are sketches of the life of James 
Madison Nabrit. Junior in Who's 
Who in the East. Who’s Who in the 
Southwest, Who’s Who in Colored 
America, and in Who’s Who in 
American Education. 

During these years in Washington. 
Mr. Nabrit has seen his son, James 
Madison Nabrit. TTI develop in the 
footsteps of his father. James Nabrit. 
TIT is a graduate of Mount Hermon. 
Bates College and the Law School 
of Yale University. He was married 
in 1956 to Roberta J. Harlan. Mrs. 
Roberta Harlan Nabrit is a great- 
great-grand-daughter of John Mercer 
Langston, who was the first presi- 
dent of Virginia Normal & Collegiate 


Institute (now Virginia State Col- 
lege), Dean of the Law School and 
acting president of Howard Univer- 
sity, Member of Congress, and hold- 
er of various diplomatic positions. 

Margaret Elizabeth Nabrit Curry 
was born in Macon, Georgia. After 
graduating from Walker Baptist In- 
stitute of Macon, she was graduated 
from Spelman College as salutato- 
rian in 1924. She went to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and secured the 
master of arts in history and politi- 
cal science. She returned to Michi- 
gan for further study in history as 
she served as professor of history and 
political science at Spelman College. 
She was married to Thirster Curry 
in October. 1926. Mr. Currv is an 
insurance representative in Atlanta. 
Serving as the Dean of Students. 
Mrs. Curry lived on the campus 
until 1953 when she moved back to 
her home on White House Drive in 
Atlanta. 

Mrs. Curry has served at Spelman 
College under ‘the administration of 
President Taplev. Miss Florence 
Reed. and President Albert F. Man- 
lev. She was chairman of the com- 
mittee for the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Manley in 1954. and was chair- 
man of the Seventy-fifth Anniversarv 
Committee for Spelman College in 
1956. Her services as a teacher have 
heen entirely at Spelman College. 
her alma mater. since her graduation. 

Samuel Milton Nabrit was born in 
Macon. Georgia. He completed his 
hich school studies at Walker Bap- 
tist Institute in 1921 as valedictorian 
just before the family was moved to 
Atlanta. When the family moved to 
Atlanta. Samuel entered Morehouse 
College. Though not as active in ath- 
letics as his brother. he kept the 
scholastic pace while charting a dif- 
ferent academic path. Pursuine the 
studv of science. Samuel Milton 
Nabrit was one of the first five 
bachelors of science from Morehouse 
College, graduating in the class of 
1925. 

In the summer of that year Samuel 
entered the University of Chicago. 
He returned to Morehouse College in 
the fall to become the head of the 
departmnet of biology. The follow- 
ing summer he returned to Chicago 
for further study. The school term 
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of 1927-28 saw the young biologist 
pursuing studies on a General Edu- 
cation Board fellowship toward an 
advanced degree at Brown Univer- 
sity in Providence, Rhode Island. 
There he received the Master of Sci- 
ence degree in 1928. The next term 
President John Hope would not con- 
sent for Mr. Nabrit to return to 
Brown for further study. On August 
8, 1927 Mr. Nabrit was married to 
Miss Constance Crocker of New Lon- 
don, Connecticut. Miss Crocker was 
valedictorian of her class at Boston 
University in 1925, and was the 
ninth and youngest child of the 
Reverend Thomas Crocker, a Bap- 
tist minister. 

The next term found Mr. Nabrit 
unable to return to Brown according 
to his plans on account of the illness 
of his wife. Mr. Nabrit did research 
at Woodshole. Massachusetts every 
summer from 1927 to 1932. It was 
not until the 1931-32 term that Mr. 
Nabrit was able to return to Brown 
University and complete the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree in biology as 
the first Neero to receive the Ph. D. 
at Brown. Until that time no More- 
house graduate had received the 
Ph. D. degree. 

During the next twelve years Dr. 
Nabrit studied at Woodshole alter- 
nate summers. In 1947 he became a 
member of the corporation. Prior to 
Dr. Nabrit there had been only one 
Negro scientist holding membership 
in the corporation and that was Dr. 
Ernest Just. That year Dr. Nabrit 
was appointed also as the first Dean 
of the Graduate School of Atlanta 
University. In 1944 Dr. Nabrit was 
to study one semester at Teachers 
College. Columbia University on a 
General Education Board grant. and 
in 1948 he became a member of the 
Carnegie Foundation Faculty Grant- 
in-aid Program, whose interest was 
keeping faculty people alive in re- 
search and teaching. This program 
disbursed around $50,000 annually 
to various colleges approved for its 
assistance. In 1946 Dr. Nabrit along 
with “Skip” Hazzard and Dr. H. B. 
Couch founded the National Insti- 
tute of Science, an organization 
whose purpose was bringing together 
Negro scientists to deal with their 
mutual proglems and research. In 
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on Education. During the same year 
he was appointed to the Administra- 
tive Committee of the Southern Fel- 
lowship Fund which improves south- 
ern faculty persons. Dr. Nabrit 
served in a science workshop at Co- 
lumbia University in 1945 and for 
a similar tvne of workshop at Prairie 
View in 1946 and again in 1955. 
the summer of 1955 Dr. 
Nabrit taveht in the Hampton In- 
stitute program in the Virein Islands. 
This nroerem wac sponsored bv the 
Foard Foundation for the nurnose of 
uneradine the islands. 
Tt wae durine the time that he was 
in the jslande that Dr Nahrit was 
president of Texas 
This meant a 
chance of office location for him. for 
durine all these vears he had occn- 
the Atlanta 
T'niversitv avstem desnite onv chance 
of position. On October 3. 1955 he 
was honored in the columns of the 
Past as a “Titled Texan.” 
President Fisenhower appointed Dr. 
Nabrit to the National Science Foun- 
dation Mav 10. 1956. Listings of Dr. 
Samuel Milton Nabrit mav be found 
in Who's Who in America, The 
Blue Book, American 
Ven of Science, Directory of Ameri- 
Naturalists 


During 


tao chere« on 


named second 


vuthern Tiniversitw 


nied the same office in 


Houston 


ternational 
can and Leaders in 
FE-ducation. 


Ann Elyse Nabrit. born in Ameri- 
cus, Georgia, completed high school 
studies at Spelman College and was 
married to Samuel A. Young one 
month before her .graduation from 
college. She was salutatorian of her 
class in 1929. She began her gradu- 
ate study at the University of Michi- 
gan, but did not complete a degree 
because the birth of a son, James 
Nabrit Young, interrupted her study. 
During the Second World War Mrs. 
Young began work as a clerk in the 
Detroit postal service. In this job 
she has continued work along with 
her husband who is also a_ postal 


clerk. 


Her son, James Nabrit Young, was 
an honor graduate of Morehouse 
College and a graduate student at 
Atlanta University in political sci- 
ence. At Morehouse he was a varsity 


debater. He was married to Etta 


Webb of Cleveland, Ohio. Young 


has served with the Voice of America 
in public relations. 

Augusta Gertrude Lurlene Nabrit 
Thomas was born in Americus. 
Georgia slightly over a year before 
the family moved to Augusta. As a 
child in Augusta she was inspired 
by the voluntary work of her mother 
mong the poor to become a social 
worker. It was also in Augusta at 
the ave of six that Gertrnde Lurlene 
met the hoy. Tosenh N. Thomas. who 
was to hecome her husband some 
twentv vears later. She attended 
elementary school at the Walker 
Rantict Institute. When the familw 
moved to Atlanta che completed hich 
at Snelman Collece ac saluta- 
tarian, Ac a holarshin student che 
maintained a hich echolastie ctand- 
ine and was the first Snelman ctn- 
dent accented for the ioint hachelor 
end master of art« decree nracram 
in social cervice. However. Gertrnde 
nreferred to oo ta Talladeoa Collece 
her senior vear and avoid extensive 
nhvsical education reanirements. She 
was graduated cum laude in 1922 
after one veer there. Thus. Gertrude 
was the first Nahrit cirl to oraduate 
from a eallece ether than Snelman. 
and the first one to refuse to teach. 

After oraduation Miss Nabrit se- 
enred a at S. Post Office. 
Station 10. where she worked two 
vears before matriculatine at the 
Atlanta Sehool of Social Work. She 
gradusted in 1936 with the 
hichest record made up to that time. 
On invitation she wrote an article 
for the Crisis Magazine entitled. 
“Uncle Sam to the Rescue.” an article 
on the Social Security Act. 


ioh 


was 


Miss Nabrit worked in the case- 
work field with Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation in Atlanta. When she went 
to Washington. D. C. to work with 
Children’s Protective Association, 
she was soon married to Dr. Josevh 
Nathaniel Thomas on April 29, 1939. 
Dr. Thomas. a Wilberforce and Me- 
harry Medical College graduate, was 
then an interne at the Freedman’s 
Hospital. 

Gertrude Nabrit Thomas served as 
traveling field representative for the 
Atlanta Universitv School of Social 
Work. After her husband went into 
practice in New York, Mrs. Thomas 
served with Queen’s Red Cross and 
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then eleven years in case work with 
Riversdale Children’s Association. 
More recently Mrs. Thomas has been 
appointed to the position of com- 
munity relations worker with Rivers- 
dale Children’s Association. Her 
work here covers a wide range of re- 
lationships with the public and num- 
erous speakng engagements. 

In addition to her job Mrs. 
Thomas serves on numerous com- 
munity hoards and in social and 
civic clubs. Dr. Thomas is equallv 
active in medical and civic as well 
as church affairs. A member of the 
American Medical Association. he is 
on the courtesy staff of both St. 
Tosevh’s and Rockawav Beach Hos- 
pitals. and is a member of Alvha 
Phi Alpha Fraternitv. Dr. and Mrs. 
Thomas have no children. A 

Henry Clarke Nabrit. the young- 
est son of the familv. was born in 
Augusta. Georgia. He was educated 
in the vublic schools of Atlanta. 
eraduatine from Ronker T. Washine- 
ton Hieh School. Immediately after 
finishine hich school. Henrv Clarke 
nursed the hachelor of arts decree 
in and political science at 
Morehonce Collece where he oradu- 
ated in 1927. He then went to Crozer 
Theolasical Seminarv where re- 
ceived the B.D. in 1942. During 
1942.42 Rev. Nabrit served as nro- 
fessor of church history at American 
Rantist Seminarv in Nashville with 
his father, Tn 1943 he went to Reck- 
lev, West Vireinia as pastor of 
Ebenezer Rantist Church. He then 
hecame director of Neoro Wark in 
Fducatien for the Northern Rantict 
Convention in 1945. 

On the death of his father. voune 
Rev. Nahrit took the charoe at First 
Raptist Church on Lauderdale Street 
in’ Memnvhis. Tennessee in 1947. 
Alone with his pastorate. Reverend 
Nabrit is Fditor of the Young Adult 
QOuarterlv of the Sundav School Pub- 
lishing Board. National Bantist Con- 
vention. U. S. A.. Inc. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Sunday School Publishine Board. 
Assistant Dean of the Memphis Sun- 
day School and B. T. U. Congress. 
member of the Board of Directors 
and Financial director of the Ten- 
nessee Baptist State Missionary and 
Education Convention and an_ in- 
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structor in the Tennessee Leadership 
Education Congress. 

Reverend Nabrit is married to 
Mrs. Vernice Smith Nabrit who is a 
librarian at Booker T. Washington 
High School in Memphis. Mrs. 
Nabrit is a graduate of Lemoyne 
College and holds library certifica- 
tion from Tennessee State University. 

Reverend Nabrit is the father of 
three children, Henry Clarke, Junior, 
Barbara Ann and Charles Madison 
Nabrit. 


Lois Helene Nabrit Clarke also 
was born in Augusta, Georgia, the 
seventh child of the family. Shortly 
after her birth the family moved to 
Atlanta. Lois Helene attended the 
Oglethorpe Elementary and Atlanta 
University Laboratory High Schools. 
In 1940 she was graduated from 
Fisk University (Summa Cum 
Laude) and set a record not reached 
in twenty-five previous years at Fisk. 
As a student at Fisk she was active 
with Stagecrafters, Student Council. 
Women’s Senate, Fisk Herald, Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, and Sigma Upsilon Pi. 

In November, 1948, Miss Nabrit 
married Dr. John Hubert Clarke of 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Dr. and Mrs. 
Clarke remained in Nashville three 
years while he did interneship and 
further study in surgery and Gyne- 
cology. In 1943 the Clarkes moved 
to Knoxville where Dr. Clarke began 
practice while Mrs. Clarke was to 
become active in civic and religious 
affairs. She was a Girl Scout Troop 
Leader. member of Girl Scout Board 
of Directors in Knoxville; first 
Negro member of Knox County Ad- 
visory Committee to Tennessee Wel- 
fare Department; President of Mon- 
day Book Review Club; President of 
Knoxville Doctor's Wives: Bureau 
speaker for National Council of 
Christians and Jews: member of 
Garden Study Club, and East Vine 
Avenue M. E. Church. 

Since September, 1955, Mrs. 
Clarke has been assistant Librarian 
at Knoxville College. During the 
summer of 1956 she studied Eng- 
lish and maintained an A average 
toward the Master of Arts at the 
University of Tennessee. 

Dr. John Hubert Clarke, the son 
of Dr. S. M. Clarke of Knoxville, 


Tennessee, did his undergraduate 


study at Clark College. He practiced 
in Knoxville where he was a mem- 
ber of the City Planning Commis- 
sion; past president of Voluntary 
State Medical Association; member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Vine 
Avenue M. E. Church, and a member 
of Omega Psi Phi Fraternity. Dr. 
Clarke was a hard worker at his pro- 
fession and devoted much time to 
his patients. Over-taxed with heavy 
responsibilities in his profession and 
civic affairs, Dr. Clarke met sudden 
death in July of 1955 as a result of 
a heart attack. Dr. and Mrs. Clarke 
were the parents of two children, 
Cynthia Cecelia, now a tenth grader 
with a straight A average: and John 
Hubert, Junior, a seventh grader. 

Cecelia Antoinette Nabrit Adkins 
is the eighth and youngest child of 
Dr. James M. Nabrit’s family. She 
was born in Atlanta, Georgia. Her 
elementary education was at Ogle- 
thorpe School in Atlanta. She had 
begun study at Laboratory High. 
but when the family moved to Nash- 
ville, Tennessee Cecelia entered Pearl 
High School. There she graduated 
in 1939 as Valedictorian of her class. 
In the fall she entered Fisk Univer- 
sity on a Gabriel Scholarship, award- 
ed to the Freshman with highest 
scholastic average. At Fisk she was 
a member of Sigma Upsilon Pi, 
Honor Scholastic Fraternity, and 
listed in Who’s Who in American 
Universities and Colleges. She was 
a member of the Women’s Senate, 
Student Council, Faculty-Student Ju- 
diciary Committee, Stagecrafters, 
“D. L. V.” and “Quacks.” She served 
as Associate Editor of the Fisk Her- 
ald, staff member of Student Coop- 
erative and as student assistant in 
the Department of History. In 1943 
Miss Nabrit graduated from Fisk 
Summa Cum Laude. Shortly after 
graduation, she joined the Account- 
ing Department of the Sunday School 
Publishing Board. Turning down a 
Rosenwald Scholarship, she went to 
Chicago to study high accounting for 
a diploma from the International 
Accountants Society. In May, 1944, 
she was married to J. W. Adkins, a 
Nashville mortician. 

Promotions were easily gained by 
a person of Mrs. Adkins initiative 
and energy at the Sunday School 
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Board. Though youthful, she has 
reached the position of chief ac- 
countant and Director of Personnel. 
She is director of a church choir 
and serves as lady attendant for the 
undertaking firm operated by Mr. 
Adkins. 

In naming Mrs. Adkins “The 
Woman of the Year” in 1955, the 
Nashville Press and Radio Club was 
highly impressed by the contribu- 
tions she had made to the community 
in civic, business, and religious af- 
fairs. She renders outstanding service 
to the YWCA program in Nashville, 
the Phyllis Wheatley Home, the Fisk 
Club and the NAACP. 

Mrs. Adkins is found taking active 
and lively part in the community af- 
fairs of Nashville. A member of the 
National Council of Women, Mrs. 
Adkins is often in demand as a 
speaker, especially in Women’s af- 
fairs. There are no children in the 
Adkins family. 

Despite the large number in the 
Nabrit family and the small income 
earned by a Baptist minister of 
moderately small churches, not one 
member of the family found this an 
excuse for mediocrity. Thus it might 
be said that. with more well dis- 
ciplined persons, we can have more 
orderly and educated families: with 
more orderly and educated families, 
we can have a happier and greater 
nation: with happier and greater 
nations. there can be a better and 
more peaceful world. 

NEGRO HISTORY 
TEXTBOOKS 

EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 

the Negro in American History.’ An 
integrated outline of valuatle material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
racial group study. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 1! 1953 $2.00 

EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 

American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
° role of the evolution of American cul- 
% ture is kept in place and time thruout. 
o Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 
Buck. (8vo.) 1949 


EPPSE, Merl R. Foster, A. P.: 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools 


Buck. (8vo.) 410pp 
Discount for School Adoption 


NATIONAL PUBLICATION 
COMPANY 


P.O. Box 445 = Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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(Text of the remarks of L. D. Red- 
dick, Professor of History, Alabama 
State College, at the convention of 
the American Teachers Association, 
Atlanta, Georgia, July 30, 1956.) 

In the campaign of resistance to 
the desegregation of our public 
schools, the racial stereotypes are 
again coming to the surface. As we 
all know, the propagandists are busi- 
ly at work in the newspapers, over 
the radio and TV, in mass meetings 
and in the halls of Congress and the 
legislatures. 

It may be that we are again in one 
of those periods of intense anti- 
Negro slander in which tons of the 
poison of race hatred are poured 
into the public mind. We have had 
such periods before. 

The history of such mal-informa- 
tion and mis-information goes back 
to ante-bellum days. At that time 
the pro-slavery argument set forth 
pseudo historical, anthropological, 
sociological and Biblical defenses of 
the enslavement of the African. 
Later, came the long dark night of 
Reconstruction when the effort of 
the Federal government to broaden 
the base of political democracy in 
the South was thwarted by propa- 
ganda of the word and the deed. In 
the 1890's, when poor and exploited 
white and Negro farmers were com- 
bining under the banner of the 
Populist Party, they were split asun- 
der by an avalanche of racial abuse. 
Again, when the sojourn of Negro 
soldiers in France and the migra- 
tion of southern Negro workers to 
northern factories during the first 
World War threatened to disrupt 
the traditional pattern of race re- 
lations, the accompanying battle of 
words developed into riots and the 
heyday of the Klu Klux Klan. 

Again, in the late 1930's and early 
1940's, when the Roosevelt New Deal 
and the imaginary Eleanor Clubs of 
Mrs. Roosevelt forecast the disloca- 
tion of the racial status quo, there 
was another anti-Negro campaign. 

And now, when the separate but 
equal dictum has been declared un- 
constitutional and color is no longer 


EDUCATION OR PROPAGANDA: 


Report on the Encyclopedias 


to be a legitimate excuse for separat- 
ing American children who attend 
public schools or American citizens 
when they ride public conveyances 
or use public facilities, there is again 
a rather well organized movement to 
paint the Negro American in the 
worst colors possible. His crimes are 
magnified; his achievements _be- 
littled; his intentions distorted and 
his struggle for full democracy lab- 
eled subversive. The true character 
of the Negro American has almost 
disappeared from public view, en- 
shrouded in the smoke screen of the 
foul reputation that has been wrapped 
around it. 

Despite all this, our concern just 
now is not with an analysis of the 
nature and extent of the current 
campaign of anti-Negro propaganda. 
Others, we trust, will take care of 
that necessary task. Rather, we are, 
ourselves, deeply interested in wheth- 
er our school children and _ their 
teachers are intellectually prepared 
to resist this propaganda. Is the edu- 
cation that is taking place in the 
American school sound enough, so 
that our students will not be con- 
fused and confounded by what they 
are hearing and reading from so 
many other sources these days? Are 
our teachers clear in their own minds 
about the facts of race and race re- 
lations so that they are able to guide 
themselves and their charges through 
the present-day morass of fable and 
fiction that has been spread over the 
land? Are the materials of the class- 
room and library based upon scholar- 
ship and presented clearly and fairly 
so that our students have an anti- 
dote to the racism of the press and 
platform? 

These are our questions and the 
report is a consideration of one wing 
of this inquiry. 

We know already from numerous 
studies of American school textbooks 
that they fall short of the ideal of 
presenting a fair and accurate pic- 
ture of the Negro in American life 
and history. There is a long bib- 
liography of investigations that have 
been made along this line since the 
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1930's that show the grave inadequa- 
cies in this regard of American 
school textbooks, mostly in history 
and social science but also in biology 
and literature. Some improvement 
has been made recently but much 
more is needed. 

Continuing along a similar line, 
the American Teachers Association 
has asked us to look at the encyclo- 
pedias to see what picture they give 
of the Negro; to see if the students 
and teachers at school and families 
at home that use these great reposi- 
tories of information get from them 
a true and full account of the parti- 
cipation of the Negro in the various 
aspects of life that these great sets 
of books treat. 

This task of investigating the en- 
cyclopedias is still in progress. We 
are not, therefore, free to give final 
conclusions. We have been asked to 
make some preliminary observations 
of the way we are conducting this 
survey and the shape of things to 
come. We shall attempt to do this. 
We welcome criticism. 

The labor force working directly 
in this project is made up of twenty- 
nine graduates at Alabama State 
College,’ and three professors.? The 
responsibility for directing the re- 
search is lodged, technically with the 
Department of History at the Col- 
lege. But, as a matter of fact, this is 
truly an interdisciplinary study for 
specialists from the subject areas of 
some of the natural sciences and the 
humanities as well as from all of the 
social sciences are involved with us 
as consultants and advisors. 

Our first large problem was that 
of methodology. In searching for 
the proper tools of inquiry, we had 
to review the latest and best studies 
in the field of attitudes, opinions and 
racial stereotypes. Happily, a great 
deal of this had been summarized by 
Gardner Lindzey in the Handbook of 
Social Psychology and by Gordon 
Allport in The Nature of Prejudice. 

After this review of related litera- 
ture had been completed, we agreed 
that a quantitative-qualitative tech- 
nique was necessary for this study. 
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That is to say, we would first measure 
the space that the encyclopedias, 
separately and severally, devote to 
Negro items and then evaluate the 
accuracy and fairness of this cover- 
age given. In other words, we would 
make a page, line and word count to 
see how much space the encyclo- 
pedias used in handling a broad sub- 
ject area and then we would see what 
share of that space was given over to 
the achievements and the problems 
of Negroes within the subject areas. 
This would establish the quantity of 
Negro items. 

Afterwards, we would apply a scale 
to measure the quality of the items 
concerning the Negro. This value 
scale is a linear continuum with 
equally appearing intervals ranging 
from very unfavorable on one ex- 
treme to very favorable on the other. 
Thus, an entry on the Negro could 
be rated as either very unfavorable. 
unfavorable, neutral, favorable or 
very favorable. 

The second big problem was to 
build up for our researchers a fund 
of factual information on Negro 
achievement and topics so that we 
would know what to look for when 
we perused the encvclopedias. This 
is where our consultants were verv 
useful to us. By combining library 
readings and the lectures and confer- 
ences we had with the authorities in 
the subiect fields we were thus able 
to develop two lists: 

(1) A list of Negroes who were 
of cufficient national or international 
prominence in their fields of en- 
deavor as to merit inclusion in a 
veneral encyclopedia: 

(2) A list of topics — oreaniza- 
tions. institutions. nroblems. etc. — 
relative to Negro life that were of 
such importance as to warrant dis- 
cussion in a general encvelonedia. 

Thus. with this work sheet of 
worthy Negro personalities and 
tonics. we were now ready to take a 
lock at the enevclonedias themselves 

For this “dry run” we selected 
the following sets of encyclopedias: 

1. Encyclopedia Britannica 

2. Encyclopedia Americana 


3. Collier’s Encyclopedia 
4. Britannica Junior 


5. Compton’s Pictured 

pedia 

6. World Book Encyclopedia 

These are among the most repre- 
sentative and widely used encyclo- 
pedias that are published in this 
country. The first three of them are 
mainly for college use while the lat- 
ter three are designed for high school 
and elementary school students. 

In order to make our examination 
as systematic as possible, we looked 
at the mass of materials of the en- 
cvclopedias under fifteen subject 
categories, namely: 

1. Religion 

2. Politics (Including Civil 
Rights) 

3. Stage and Screen 

4. Communication (Radio, TV 
and Press) 

5. Education (Including Desegre- 
gation) 

6. Agriculture 

7. Labor and Industrv (Includ- 
ing Business) 

Literature 

9. Music 

10. Fine Arts 

11. Svorts 

19. Medicine and Health 

13. Pure and Applied Science and 

Tnvention 

14, Social Welfare 

15. Africa 

This. of course. does not exhaust 
all of the subjects in the encyclo- 
pedias but we felt that this was 
enough to give a fair test for this 
“dry run.” 

So, the materials of the encyclo- 
vedias under each of these fifteen 
categories were subjected to the 
auantitative-qualitative method. That 
is. the total space devoted to these 
subiects was measured, then the 
share of that space that was devoted 
to Negro subiect matter within these 
areas was measured. 

After we had done that we exam- 
ined what had been printed in the 
encvclonedias on the Neero in terms 
of its accuracy and fairness. 

As has been cuevested. this studv 
Accordinelv. at 


Encyclo- 


is still in nrooresc 
this moment we are not readv to re- 
lease our final findings. With some- 
thing this important we want to 
check and double check our reports, 
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for this is meant to be a careful, ob- 
jective, scientific inquiry and its sig- 
nificance for publishers, teachers and 
the general public will be consider- 
able, we hope. We will be able to 
release our findings and recommenda- 
tions as soon as we are doubly sure 
of all details. This should be about 
the first of the coming year. 

Nevertheless. at this time we can 
indicate the three large generaliza- 
tions that have arisen from our study: 

I. None of the encyclopedias con- 
tains derogatory references to 
Negroes. 

TI. All of them had good material 
on the Negro question and Negro 
achievement entered under the term 
Negro. This one lone article varied 
from enevclonedia to enevelonedia 
in leneth and emovhasis but it was 
without excention favorable and at 
times verv favorable. 

TIT. All of the encyclonedias fall 
short with both quality and the auan- 
tity of the treatment of Negro items 
in all subiect areas (except that one 
entrv under the term Negro). 

All this is to sav that aside from 
the one catch-all article under the 
entry Neoro or Neorn Americans. 
all of the enevclonedias failed to aive 
an adequate picture of Neoro achieve- 
ment or of Negro topics in other 
parts of these reference works. Thus. 
the segregated pattern of American 
life seems to he reflected also in the 
secreeation of printed materials in 
standard American encvclopedias. 

Survrisinelv. even in such fields as 
Snorts and Musie where Neeroes 
have had snectacnlar successes. the 
enevelonedias had little in them ahont 
Necro achievement or  vroblems 
under the general subiect categories 
of Snarts and Music. 

And so on and sa forth. We hone 
to have chanter and verse readw for 
vou on this hv Tannarv of 1957. 

Even with this mere foretaste of 
thines ta come. we see enouch to 
realize that American teachers. pub- 
lishers. anthors. librarians. students. 
narents and citizens in ceneral have 
a deep obligation to help our chil- 
dren in these davs of crisis to keep 
their minde free ac nossible from 
and mie-infarme. 


mal.jnfarmatian 


tion. We all need to know the truth 
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about ourselves and our fellow man. 
There are, of course, many differ- 
ences among mankind but it is the 
similarities that unite us. 


1 Louise Alexander, Odelia Bates, Dorothy 
Brown, Dollie’ Charles, Birder J. Cockrell, John 
Cowans, Ruby Crawford, Nathaniel Dickerson, Lil- 
lian Grier, Rosebud Hall, Albert Hixon, George 
Holcomb, Mary Jackson, Myrilene Kincey, Charles 
Lawson, Henry Lewis, Jessie Nicholson, Christa B. 
Odum, Julie Parker, Ethel Quarles, Clarence 
Saunders, Ruth Saunders, ide Smedley, General 
Stringer, Andry Talley, Gladys Thomas, Cathryne 
Thompson, Juanita Turner, Ruby Woods 

2 J. C. Anderson, trained at Alabama State Col- 
lege and Oxford University (England), Joseph M. 
Brittain, trained at Morehouse College and Indiana 
University and L. D. Reddick, trained at Fisk Uni- 
versity end University of Chicago 
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JOHN HAY WHITNEY FOUNDATION 

630 Fifth Avenue 

New York 20, N. Y. 
September 14. 1956 

Dear Mr. Brooks: 

This month we are announcing 
the eighth annual John Hav Whitney 
Foundation Opportunity Fellowship 


program. 
With focus in many quarters on 
the need for highly-trained voung 


men and women we are hoping that 
throuch facilities it mav_ be 
nossible for vou to help bring this 
nrogram to the attention of promis- 
and eligible graduate students. 
nrofessionals. or those younger col- 
faculty 
complete advanced degrees. 


vour 


ne 


lege members planning to 
Frelosed is information reearding 
the 1957-58 eomnetition which micht 
serve as the basis for an announce- 
ment. Tf we ean provide further de- 
taile we shall he ver» olad to do so. 
Your interest and assistance are 
ereatly appreciated. 
Sincerely. 
CHARLES F. JONES 
Program Secretary 
Opportunitv Scholarships 


OPPORTUNITY FELLOWSHIPS 
Purpose 
To broaden opportunities in America. 
Snecifically to give opvortunity for 
snecial experience or advanced study 
to persons promise 
who otherwise might not be able to 
their fullest development or 
make their fullest contribution. 
Information for Applicants 
Frremur Canpipates: The competi- 
tion for Opvortunitv Fellowships is 
epen to any citizen of the United 
States (including residents of terri- 
tories) who has given evidence of 


of exceptional 


reach 


special ability and who has not had 
full opportunity to develop his tal- 
ents because of arbitrary barriers, 
such as racial or cultural background 
or region of residence. Awards have 
been made principally to the follow- 
ing groups: Negroes, Spanish- 
Americans, Chinese- and Japanese- 
Americans, American Indians. resi- 
dents of the Virgin Islands, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, Guam, Alaska, Samoa 
and the Appalachian Mountain area. 

Candidates are expected to be ma- 
ture enough to have given positive 
evidence of exceptional promise, yet 
voung enough to have their careers 
before them: in general to be be- 
tween the ages of 22 and 35 and to 
have completed their general under- 
graduate education. While the Com- 
mittee of Award has full discretion 
to take all factors into account and 
make awards outside the above ages 
and qualifications. candidates under 
35 are given decided preference. 

The fellowships are open not only 
for academic study (graduate) but 
for anv kind of training or experi- 
ence (iournalism. industry. labor. 
the arts. et cetera) which mav be 
most useful in developing varied tal- 
ents and varied forms of leadership. 

The Arts. Candidates in music 
other than musical composition will 
he asked to audition before a snecial 
iurv. These apolvine in such fields 
as musical creative 
writing, photography, painting and 
sculpture. will be asked to submit 
representative samples of their work. 
Ample notification will be given 
candidates to facilitate scheduling of 
auditions and preparation of 
materials. 


composition. 


Anpwrenticeships. Applicants for ap- 
prenticeshins in such areas as agri- 
culture. industry, and labor will be 
welcomed. Persons interested in pro- 
erams of this type should write the 
Foundation for additional infor- 
mation. 

Grants. Awards are expected nor- 
mally to range from $1.000 to $3.000 
devending on the nature of the pro- 
posed project and the financial need 
of the candidate. Tt is honed that in 
many cases funds from other sources 
mav supplement these awards (for 
example fellowships for study in 
foreign countries, additional scholar- 
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ship aid from universities, payments 
for certain types of apprentice work, 
etc.). 

Awards are for a full year of seri- 
ous work, not for incidental or tem- 
porary projects. In special cases 
grants may be renewed for a second 
year. 

APPLICATIONS AND ‘AWARDS. Awards 
are made annually by a special Com- 
mittee on the basis of formal written 
applications by the candidates on 
forms provided by the John Hay 
Whitney Foundation. Completed ap- 
plications must be filed not later than 
November 30 so as to assure ample 
time for processing applications. as- 
sembling references. and making 
selections. Awards are announced in 
April or May. 

Communications shonld be addressed - 
Opvortunity Fellowships. John Hav 

Whitnev Foundation 

Fifth Avenue. 

New York 20. N. Y. 

HISTORY THESIS REVEALS A 
ROAD TO TEXAS INTEGRATION 


A thesis submitted for the decree 
of Master of Arts in Historv at Texas 
Southern University by Mrs. Carrie 
Etta Green reveals an_ interesting 
nath of education of the Negro from 
the Civil War to integration in the 
citv of San Angelo. Texas. The 
thesis, “The History of Fdneation 
Provided for Negroes in Sar Ange- 
lo, Texas from Inception to Integra- 
tion. September, 1955.” is a careful 
tracing and analysis of the program 
of education for Negroes from an in- 
tegrated training school in the U. S. 
Army. Fort Concho. through a period 
of state required segregation and a 
return to integration in 1955. 

The thesis is of particular interest 
in that it shows the backeround. de- 
velopment and analysis of the prob- 
lems in segregation and integration 
of one Texas city. and shows how that 
school district faced them. The stud 
is of the tvne that would be of ser- 
vice to areas interested in meeting 
and soalvine the problems involved 
in integration. 


Mrs. Green is a high school teacher 
of San Angelo. Texas. Her thesis was 
done under the direction of Dr. J. 
Renben Sheeler. Head of the De- 
partment of History. 
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THE THIRD DOOR 
By ELten Tarry 
Review by Marguerite Cartwright 

Our advice is run, don’t walk, to 
the nearest bookstore and purchase 
The Third Door by Harlemite Ellen 
Tarry. She truly deserves this. the 
only compliment worth giving an 
author. Moreover, it is a sound and 
worthy contribution to the sagging 
shelves of “race” literature. 

We found this autobiography an 
unusually inspiring and worthwhile 
book and one with which some of 
our summer’s pleasantest reading 
moments were spent. 

The eldest child in a family of 
three .her ambitious, kind. and earn- 
est southern parents were of ethnic 
classification which will be very fa- 
miliar to her Negro readers (and to 
white southern readers, also. if thev 
are honest.). 

The author inherited the fair col- 
oring, gray eyes and chestnut hair 
of her white forbears, altho she main- 
tains an almost neurotic glorification 
and affection for her darker. more 
Negroid father, whose death during 
her formative years left an indelible 
scar. 

Central to her development was 
her appearance. This circumstance. 
when dealt with in books. T generally 
find tedious or vulgar. But such was 
not the case here. for the author 
thoughtfully confined herself to the 
more constructive role her appear- 
ance plays in her life, and there is 
no evidence that she takes inordinate 
pride in her physical attributes, 


which, after all, she seems to realize, 
she had nothing to do with. 

It is a singularly entertaining and 
exhilarating story of a many-sided 
life. which, although not spectacular, 
is thoroughly worth the telling. More- 
over, it is our feeling that the real 
importance of the book lies in its 
faithful documentation of a_ social 
epoch and the first-hand reflection 
it presents on some of the less happy 
aspects of our era. 

With characteristic verve and 
freshness, plus no small amount of 
sentimentality, the author describes 
the deep South from whence she 
came. poetically dwelling on her 
childhood and early blissful family 
life. Then there was the rude intru- 
sion of race, southern mores and the 
death of her beloved father. How- 
ever. even this she relates without 
the corrosion of bitterness and loss 
of faith. 

Although almost ferocious in her 
race consciousness, and often exposed 
to primitive cruelties, she is never 
mean spirited or haunted by revenge. 
She excoriates the sins of mankind. 
but at the same time maintaining 
faith and love of mankind itself. 

Always her altruism. idealism and 
necessary resiliency enables her to 
survive and carry on the road she 
chose to travel. 

Maintaining a steady devotion to 
her ideals. which at times are severe- 
Iv tried. she never makes humiliating 
compromises with her faith or prin- 
wiples. 

This is not to sav that she was 
enared exnosure to humiliation. Her 
lioht skin in a hrown-skin world her 
early and continnous desire to be a 
writer in a world unfriendly to writ- 
ers. the formal education thet had 
to he set aside in order for her to 
asenme the rele of — if nat familw 
hread winner — at least self-sunnort. 
all were drawhacks. 

Never the introvert. jin this hook 
one is permitted ta ohserve and fol- 
low the state of her emotions and 
maturine ability ta cone with life. 
She spills ont her ctory with charm 
and simplicitv. yet with the intensitv 
of feeling which gives it the ring of 
authenticity. She comprehends the 
magnitude of her theme. which is in 
reality not the uneventful life of a 


Ellen Tarry with Mrs. James Weldon 
Johnson. 


mulatto writer — but a first hand re- 
port on our times. Throughout, there 
is a keen realization and sensitivity 
to the changes that have so perma- 
nently and undeniably affected us 
all. In this sense, it is a cheerful 
book, for the inescapable conclusion 
is that things race-relations-wise have 
changed for the better. 

With Ellen Tarry’s escape from 
the south and the many things for 
which it stood, she came to Harlem 
— and a world alien to what she 
had ‘ever known. But this being the 
case. she is even more sensitive, ana- 
lytical and curious about the urban 
phenomena of sin, sex and hard 
times. 

Of this period she writes with 
charm and fidelity. infecting all that 
she records with freshness. verve. 
and vitality. She also writes with un- 
derstanding. tolerance and comnas- 
sion for those Harlem davs. What 
she endures to maintain balance and 
survival during the nadir of depres- 
sion vears is a personal saga rarelv 
eaualled. 

Throughout. she maintains her ag- 
gressive personal independence and 
the ability to laugh at herself, al- 


ways attracting a host of friends. , 


sometimes the right ones, other times 
not, for one gathers that she also 
has that human frailty of loving too 
well and not always wisely. Always 
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more sensitive to good treatment 
than bad, she seems to remember 
every favor and act of kindness 
(much of this she includes in the 
book). 


Deeply influenced by her religious 
faith, she is cosmopolitan, but never 
a true sophisticate or woman of the 
world. As might be expected, the 
book reflects this in its content, for 
she refuses to make the familiar 
gutter descent and include the sex- 
sin-formula which sells books.’ The 
price she will have to pay for this 
may be high, but one feels not too 
high for this particular author. who 
thru the years has clung to her re- 
spectability and personal ideals. 


It should be added that one feels 
that her reticencies are not the re- 
sult of her inhibitions, but rather the 
taste and decorum with which she 
invests her own personal cosmos. 

In conclusion, this is not to sav 
that Ellen Tarry’s first published 
work for adults is without obvious 
flaws and weaknesses. At times the 
author writes without the desired 
penetration. She fails to discuss some 
of the deeper and more complex 
aspects of her personal story. She 
neatly ducked what must have been 
her all-important relationshin with 
her child’s father. In her reflection 
on our times and her picture of Har- 
lem, she is more peripheral than 
central. But she is stimulating. even 
when she is less than profound, and 
it cannot be denied that she has a 
sensitivity to the man-faceted trans- 
formations which have transpired 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1956 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 

CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 

In choosing e college, a student, his 
perents and advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
availiable for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
tional, interdenominational inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 

For Information Write: 

FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 
Registrar, Central State College 

WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


during the current era. Ellen Tarry 
is an author who knows exactly what 
she wants to say and how to say it. 
It is a hard book to stop reading, 
for it is a human, entertaining self- 
portrait of a woman of spirit, inde- 
pendence and determination. 

With more than a small amount 
of success, the author captures and 
resurrects an epoc. i 

A cogent argument against racism. 


NILATING 


here is evidence that a new and gifted 
talent has been found. A cogent 
argument against losing faith, the 
reader is left with hope, at least one 
person’s answer to the knotty prob- 
lem of race relations in our time. 

Did I say “race” book? No, it is 
a human book which somehow leaves 
the reader a better person for having 
met up with it. 


TO: 
A. S. N. L. H. Annual Convention 


Texas Southern University 
Houston 4, Texas 


Meeting of this Association. 


October: (25 


ASSIGNED TO: 


ON TO HOUSTON 


OCTOBER 26 - 28, 1956 


REQUEST FOR LODGING RESERVATION 


E. K. Steward, Chairman - Housing Committee 


The office of the Houston Convention Chairman of the A. S. N. L. H. has 
provided the following form as a means of application for the reservation 
of lodging accommodations in Houston during the Forty-First Annual 


Please accept my request for reservations for the following nights: 
- Thursday) (26 - Friday) (27 - Saturday) (28 - Sunday) 
Check all dates to be reserved 
Indicate type of accomodations preferred by numbering from 1 to 3 
Single room in a private residence near campus. 
——-Single room wherever available. 
Double room in a private residence near campus. 
———Double room wherever available. 
Vote: If you have a specific person with whom you would like to share 
a double room. please indicate. 


I expect to arrive at Houston, October o'clock by 
Train Plane Bus Automobile 


RESERVED FOR COMMITTEE RECORD 


NOTIFICATION SENT ON OCTOBER 
(CLIP AND MAIL TO E. K. STEWARD, CHATRMAN. 
AT ABOVE ADDRESS) 


. 1956. 


| 
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MARGARET JUST BUTCHER 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Mrs. Butcher, a native Washing- 
tonian, is the daughter of the late 
Dr. Ernest Everett Just, an honor 
graduate of Dartmouth College and 
the University of Chicago, who for 
many years was Professor in and 
head of the Department of Zoology 
at Howard University. An_interna- 
tionally renowned biologist, Profes- 
sor Just was a native of Charleston. 
South Carolina, where his mother 
was active in school and social work. 
Mrs. Butcher’s mother, Mrs. Ethel 
Highwarden Just, is a native of Ohio, 
a graduate of Ohio State University, 
and was, for many years, a teacher. 
In later years she served as a trans- 
lator in the War Department. Her 
mother, too, was for many years en- 
gaged in school work; her last post 
was that of Dean of Women at 
Orangeburg State College, Orange- 
burg, South Carolina. 


Mrs. Butcher is married to James 
W. Butcher, Professor of Drama at 
Howard University. Professor Butch- 
er has served at Howard since his 
graduation from the University of 
Illinois over twenty years ago with 
two exceptions. He served in World 
War II as a Theatre Specialist under 
the Special Services Program, and 
was stationed in Liberia for over two 
years. In 1949-50 he was one of the 
three Howard drama professors, who. 
with a student drama troupe. toured 
Scandinavia under the auspices of 
the Department of State. 


Mrs. Butcher is active in student 
affairs at Howard. An Episcopalian. 
she is Sponsor for the Canterbury 
Club, and serves on several commit- 
tees concerned with student life. 

Mrs. Butcher has one daughter, 
Sheryl Everett Wormley, by a pre- 
vious marriage. Now eighteen, Miss 
Wormley is a graduate of Abbot 
Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
and is currently a student at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville. New 
York. 

Dr. Butcher has spent much time 
travelling and observing. Among her 
significant professional affiliations 
should be included the following: 


member of Pi Lambda Theta Sorori- 
ty (National Honor Society in Edu- 
cation), Rosenwald Fellow, 1941-42: 
1942-43, listed in the Directory of 
American Scholars, Fulbright Lec- 
turer in France 1949-50, the only 
group of 11 so designated by the 
State Department, served in 1954- 
55, on Thurgood Marshall’s staff as 
Special Education Consultant, 
NAACP Legal and Defense Fund. 
She has lectured extensively through- 
out the country, and has since 1954 
received citations from several lead- 
ing organizations for her contribu- 
tions to the improvement of public 
school education. Her articles have 
appeared periodically in many out- 
standing publications. She is a mem- 
ber of: the American Association of 
University Women, American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, Na- 
tional Council of Negro Women 
(Vice President), Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority, and a former mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. 
Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Butcher is the author of a book 
recently released by Alfred A. Knopf. 


Inc. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN 
CULTURE by Margaret Just Butcher 
(Based on materials left by the late 
Alain Leroy Locke). (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. 320. 
Price $4.50). Writing out a compre- 
hensive knowledge of modern Negro 
life and of the Negro’s past in the 
United States, Margaret Just 
Butcher has produced a unique rec- 
ord of the African contribution to 
American life. Alain Leroy Locke 
was working on this book at the 
time of his death, and Dr. Butcher 
has completed it brilliantly along 
the lines he had laid down. With deep 
conviction in the rightness and event- 
ual triumph of American democratic 
ideals, this book details and criticizes 
the Negro’s role in music, dance. 
folklore, poetry, polemics, fiction. 

‘drama, painting, sculpture, educa- 
tion, and other cultural fields. Its 
over-all message might be summed 
up as: here is what America has 
done to the Negroes — and what the 
Negroes have accomplished in (and 
done to) America. The timeliness 
of this remarkable study need not 


be underlined. 


ART 


(See Page 16) 
Drawings presented at the Davis 
Galleries, 231 E. 60th St. from Sep- 
tember 28th through October 20th, 
1956 


GALLERY HOURS: 
10-5 MON, THRU SAT. 
FRI, EVE. “TIL 10 P.M. 


Say The Artists... 

What we experienced in Mont- 
gomery was far more than we had 
anticipated. It more than justified 
our original excitement, and decision 
to go there. We were fortunate in 
being able to go into the homes and 
churches of, the Negro community: 
our impressions were personal and 
direct. Beneath the facade of this 
quiet southern city, we found dedi- 
cation mixed with laughter, bitter- 
ness with fear, in fact, all the smol- 
dering antipathies that a social up- 
heaval can produce. But it was in the 
Negroes of Montgomery that we 
were most rewarded. For in them we 
saw a profound expression of intense 
religious feeling, which gave unity 
and purpose to their immediate 
struggle for equality. Here were 
people who had grown that much 
larger than themselves. It was this 
that moved us and gave impetus to 
our art. We hope our drawings have 
in some measured captured the spirit 
of these people. 

—Harvey Dinnerstein, 
Burt Silverman 
September, 1956 


ABOLT THE DRAWINGS .. . 


“Artist As Reporter” is another ex- 
hibition at the Davis Galleries repre- 
senting the combined effort of two 
or more painters working together 
on a specific theme. The first such 
undertaking was “Painter’s Portraits” 
in 1955. 


These shows were motivated by 
common sympathies and exchange of 
ideas. In each instance the projects 
were accomplished in the normal 
course of artistic development. The 
drawings of the Montgomery bus 
boycott are of independent artistic 
merit. but as a collection the con- 
ceptual impact is compounded. 


Davis Galleries 
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THE WALKING CITY. A HISTORY 
OF THE MONTGOMERY BOYCOTT 


Part I 


Introduction 


Montgomery, Alabama is an agra- 
rian city nestled in the middle of the 
cotton kingdom. It is the capital city 
of Alabama proud of its heritage and 


its Civil War contributions. Most 
of the people are proud too, proud 
of their southern way of life. Here, 
the historical Huntingdon College 
and the Alabama State College play 
an important role in the development 
of an enriched community life. Just 
a few miles east of Montgomery is 
the famed Tuskegee Institute which 
stands as a monument of the work of 
Booker T. Washington. 


There is a strange silence about 
the city, no major factories or in- 
dustries, The usual sound of whistles. 
clanging of bells and the hustle and 
bustle which often are a part of a 
city with a population of 100,000 are 
missing here. But this is it, the heart 
of Dixie, the cradle of the Confed- 
eracy, THE WALKING CITY. 


Today Montgomery is one of the 
sore spots of race relations in the 
world. One can almost feel the un- 
der current of tension in the air as 
he travels upon its streets. The city 
has indicted twenty-four Negro min- 
isters of the Gospel and sixty-six 
other persons. To arrest a Negro 
minister in the south where the hard- 
ships and tribulations have made 
many Negroes become deeply relig- 
ious is a crime, but to arrest twenty- 
four is almost an unforgivable act 
against God. These wenty-four “Holy 
Men,” as they were called by their 
constituents, have added new fuel to 
the doctrine which is destined to be- 
come a rallying cry in the South’s 
struggle over segregation. It is the 
doctrine of “passive resistance.” 

Henry D. Thoreau originated the 
idea in his church in Masachusetts 
about 110 years ago. When Thoreau 
refused to pay his poll tax, he was 
thrown in jail. His famous essay on 


By Norman W. Walton 


“Civil Disobedience” the 


theme that if the government is wrong 


presents 


the least a man can do is refuse to 
He wrote “It is 


not a man’s duty, as a matter of 


cooperate with it. 


course to devote himself to the eradi- 
cation of anything even the most enor- 
mous wrong. He may still properly 
have other concerns to engage him; 
but it is his duty at least to wash 


his hands of it.” 


In the past 100 years or more the 
idea has traveled around the world. 
It worked to topple the British in 


India as it went and today it has 
Mahatma Ghandi, 
the great leader of India, without an 
army or political alliance, used the 
theory of Thoreau, which he called 
“passive resistance” and gained po- 
litical independence for India. The 
doctrine based on spiritual and moral 
principles declares that love is the 
force that holds people together. As 
a leader of the Congress Party in 
India, he fought for the dignity and 
equality of man. He led a success- 
ful boycott against the English salt 
regulations. 


come to America. 


Today “passive resistance” has be- 
come the cry of Montgomery’s 50,000 
Negroes in their struggle for the dig- 
nity of man. Negroes throughout 
the nation, and oppressed people all 
over the world are watching Mont- 
gomery, watching and waiting with 
great anticipation for what they hope 
will, become a universal weapon to 
champion the cause of down trodden 
and degraded people in their struggle 
for the dignity of man on earth. 

What mysterious phenomenon of 
the “winds of nature” swept this doc- 
trine to the heart of the South, or 
why Montgomery has become the 
testing ground for this weapon in 
America cannot be answered. Never- 
theless these are some of the facts 
about the movement as they have un- 


folded here in the deep South. 


The Beginning 
On December 1, 1955, a tall light- 
skin Negro seamstress, employed by 
a downtown department store, was 
making a routine trip to work on a 
The bus, being filled with 


passengers, carried fourteen whites 


city bus. 


and twenty-four Negroes seated in 
the accustomed areas on the thirty- 
It was reported 
that the bus operator sought to equal- 


six seat vehicle.’ 


ize the seating by asking some of the 
Negroes to move to the rear. Mrs. 
Rosa Parks argued she was not in 
the White section since the bus was 
filled from the back to the front. It 
is interesting to note that the Mont- 
gomerv City code states: 

Section 10, Chapter 6 Code of the 
City of Montgomery 1952 


; Every person operating a bus 


line in the city shall provide equal 


hut separate accommodations for 
white people and Negroes on his 
buses by reauiring the employees 
in charge thereof to assign pas- 
sengers seats on the vehicles under 
their charge in such a manner as 
to separate the white people from 
the Negroes. where there are both 
white and Negro passengers on the 
same car; provided, however, that 
Negro nurses having charge of 
white children, sick or infirm white 
persons, may be assigned seats 
among white people. 

Nothing in this section shall be 
constructed prohibiting the opera- 
tors of such bus lines from sep- 
arating the races by means of sepa- 
rate vehicles if they see fit. 
Section 11, Chapter 6 of the Code 

of the City of Montgomery 1952 

Any employee in charge of a 
bus operated in the city shall have 
the power of a police officer of 
the city while in actual charge of 
any bus, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the pre- 
ceding section. 

Under these circumstances Rosa 
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Parks was arrested by J. P, Blake, 
the bus driver in charge when she re- 
fused to move from hc. ceat which 
Blake said was in the wu..e section 
of the bus. As stated above in the 
City Code of Montgomery 1952, the 
bus driver has special police power 
on the bus he 
operates. Policemen who arrived 
later confirmed Blake’s charges that 
the woman was seated in the white 
bus, and refused to 
move to the rear. 


to make arrests 


section of the 


The arrest of Rosa Parks, who was 
secretary to the local chapter of the 
NAACP, was resented by the Negro 
population in general. The resent- 
ment seemed not to have been ‘because 


of this one incident, but this was 
the “straw that broke the camel’s 
back.” 


On Friday when the Negroes of 
Montgomery heard of Mrs. Parks’ 
thousands of circulars 
distributed urging Negroes not to ride 


arrest, were 
the city buses on the following Mon- 
day in protest to the arrest. On Mon- 
day night about 5,000 Negroes met 
at the Holt Street Baptist Church and 
adopted a resolution which asked the 
citizens of Montgomery not to ride 
the bus until a satisfactory seating 
condition had been worked out. The 
resolution stated that no method of 
intimidations would be used to pre- 
vent anyone from riding the buses. 
A car pool was organized to aid in 
getting the people to and from work. 
It was reported that all Negro cab 
operators in the city told their driv- 
ers to charge only 10 cents a head 
for certain hours during the day in 
an effort to make the boycott effec- 
tive.” 

In the meantime, more than a doz- 
en motorcycle police were assigned 
to trail the buses. Hundreds of Ne- 
groes lined the streets to cheer when 
the emptied buses passed followed 
by two motorcycle police. It 
reported that the “old unlearned Ne- 
eroes” were confused. It seemed that 
they could not figure out if the po- 
would arrest them or protect 


was 


lice 
them if they attempted to ride the 
Rumors were spread that they 
would be arrested instead of pro- 
tected. The few Negroes who boarded 
the buses were more confused. They 
found it difficult to get off without 


buses. 


being embarrassed by other Negroes 

who waited at the bus stops through- 
out the city. Some were seen duck- 
ing in the aisles as the buses passed 
various stops in order not to be 
seen. 

Anti-Bus Sentiment Crystallized 

Although many Negroes expressed 
openly their sentiment against the bus 
company, others were less vocal and 
others still would rather suffer while 
evil were sufferable than go through 
the hardships of righting them. Thus 
in the beginning much of the senti- 
ment against the bus company was 
promoted by a minority of the Ne- 
groes who devoted time and service 
to molding public opinion. They 
presented a long line of abuses which 
were easily obtained from those who 
rode the buses. In the streets, over 
the telephone, in the cabs and in the 
schools and churches they related 
their varied unpleasant experiences 
with the bus company. 

On December 8 a group of Negro 
leaders met for four hours with rep- 
resentatives of the bus company and 
the city to discuss the issue. Rev. M. 
L. King who was later branded as 
the “boycott boss” was selected as 
spokesman for the Negro delegation. 
Rev. King is the 27 vear old pastor 
of the historical Dexter Avenue Bap- 
tist Church of Montgomery, He holds 
a degree from Morehouse College. 
Crozer Theological Seminary and 
Boston University where he earned 
his doctorate.’ 

The Rev. M. L. King, speaking for 
the Negroes, proposed that patrons 
be seated on a first come first served 
basis with no section reserved for 
either race. Negroes would continue 
to seat from the rear to the front 
and the whites from the front. He 
suggested that there would be no re- 
assignment of seats once the bus was 
loaded. He laid down two other con- 
ditions sought by Negroes: more 
courteous service by the bus drivers 
to Negroes and the hiring of Negro 
bus drivers on predominantly Negro 
routes. 

The boycott conference failed to 
find a solution to the problem, Many 
Negroes felt that one more day of 
rain might send the Negroes back 
on the buses. Some Negroes were 
unhappy about walking in the rain 
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while others rode in big cars. One 

irritated college student who walked 

into a campus building quite wet, 
stomped her feet at the door and 
yelled, “boycott or no boycott if it 
rains tomorrow, I am going to ride 
a bus.” After the second day the 
novelty of the movement had worn 
off. This was serious business. Thus 
it appears that the decision to slash 
bus runs in Negro sections did more 
to crystallize the movement than any 
act thus far. The Negro could not 
ride if he desired to. There were 
no buses to ride. 

The act of taking the buses off the 
lines in Negro areas united the feet 
but the minds were left to the press. 
Perhaps the most influential organ 
in Montgomery for molding public 
opinion was the daily newspaper. 
The Montgomery Advertiser. On the 
editorial page of this paper is a sec- 
tion commonly known as “Tell It To 
Old Grandma.” Here the opinions 
‘and expressions of the people of the 
area could be found. These expres- 
sions did much to classify the people 
of the area as pro-boycott or anti- 
boycott. 

As Montgomery approached the 
Yuletide season. there was indeed a 
oneness among Negroes that had nev- 
er existed before. The so-called 
“hig Negroes” were carrying maids 
to work in their new cars and they 
talked together and laughed together. 
The Negro who remarked to the col- 
lege professor, after hearing the word 
boydott, boycott. boycott, “I don’t see 
what the boyscout has to do with the 
buses anyway.” had something in 
common with the professor. Maybe 
not a spirit of Christmas but an 
“esprit de corps” which brought them 
together. This spirit of unity was 
expressed in the attitude of a maid 
when she declared, “Ill walk until 
my feet fall off before I ride the 
bus again.” 

One Negro, obviously from the 
country, said “this is where I was 
bred and born.” Another was sure 
that walking had cured her illness 
and most of the maids walking 
claimed to feel the school girl figure 
returning. A Negro bandleader wrote 
the boycott song: 

Ain’t gonna ride them busses no 
more 


t 
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Ain’t gonna ride no more 
Why in the hell don’t the white 
folk know 


That I ain’t gonna ride no more. 

The Negro had come to realize that 
there was something religious and 
noble about this movement. To them 
it promoted the brotherhood of men. 
The non-violence doctrine which had 
come to dominate the thinking of its 
leaders gave the movement a Christi- 
an attachment. It was their religious 
duty now not only to go to church, 
visit the sick, and to pray, but they 
must attend the mass meetings. To 
the Negro of Montgomery, Christiani- 
ty and boycott went hand in hand. 
Later, Adam Clayton Powell, Negro 
Congressman of New York, declared 
“the movement in Montgomery is re- 
ligious not political, politicians come 
and go, but faith and God march for- 
ward.” 

Whites Aid Boycotters 

It is not unsual to find members of 
the white race giving aid to such 
movements, and there are evidences 
to show that many white people were 
in sympathy with the movement in 
Montgomery, but the climate of opin- 
ion at the time was not favorable to 
express their feelings. One might be 
branded as a “Nigger lover” for even 
the smallest overt act of sympathy 
with the movement. Disregarding 
these conditions, however, many 
whites gave “lip service” to the 
cause and many gave money and their 
time and service to aid the protest. 
The lip service ranged from the 
emotional expression of individuals 
like those of an ex-bus driver who 
declared that “as long as the bus boy- 
cott is on, it will be a dreary rainy 
day, when I have sprained my ankle 
and less than 45 cents cab fare. be- 
fore I board one of those yellow 
rolling cell blocks again,” to the very 
scholarly letters like the one of Mrs. 
J. Morgan.* Perhaps one of the 
most energetic white workers in the 
movement was Rev. Robert S. Graetz, 
pastor of the all Negro Lutheran 
Church in Montgomery. His activi- 
ties with the boycott caused him to 
receive many threatening calls. As 
reported in the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser some of the calls ran afoul to 
the state’s profanity law. One ir- 


ritated fellow called to say, “Pastor 


if I were you I wouldn’t call myself 
a pastor. You are a no good S.0.B.” 


Another hoped that he would have a 
son-in-law as black as the blackest 
Negro that ever originated from the 
wilds of Africa.5 

Appeal to the People 

On December 25, the Montgomery 
Advertiser carried the Negroes decla- 
ration of grievances against the bus 
company. The document brought 
forth many of the bitter experiences 
of the Negroes who had at various 
times been pushed around on the 
buses. The document accused the 
operators of discourtesy, and unfair- 
ness in seating of passengers. The 
doctrine stated that in many instances 
the operators have passed up pas- 
sengers standing at the stop to board 
the bus. They have also collected 
fares at the front door and after 
commanding Negro passengers to 
enter by the rear door, have pulled 
off and left them standing there. It 
told of a Negro mother, with two 
small children in her arms. who put 
them on the front seat while she 
opened her purse for the fare. The 
driver ordered her to take them off. 
and without giving her a chance to 
place the children elsewhere. lunged 
the vehicle forward, causing the 
small children to be thrown into the 
aisle of the bus. In this document 
the movement was officially crowned 
as “non-violence” a movement of 
“passive resistance” depending on 
moral and spiritual forces. It fur- 
ther expressed the willingness of the 
Negroes to arbitrate and felt that 
this could be done with men of good- 
will, but it was difficult to arbitrate 
with those whose public pronounce- 
ments were anti-Negro. This docu- 
ment was a great victory for the Ne- 
groes of Montgomery and for the 
cause in general. 

The New Year came in with little 
hope to ease the crippled transporta- 
tion system of Montgomery. By this 
time the ministers of the city had 
been branded as the leaders of the 
protest. Perhaps the assumption 
stems from the overt activities of 
the ministers in the movement. It 
was being suggested in the commu- 
nity that the Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association should be checked 
to see if they were violating any laws 
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of the state. On December 13, the 
Montgomery Advertiser carried an 
editorial entitled, “Action and Re- 
action, a Two Edge Sword,” in which 
the editor declared that Negroes 
should reckon with the facts of life. 
First the white man’s economic artil- 
lery is far superior, and commanded 
by more experienced gunners; sec- 
ond, the white man holds all offices 
of government machinery. There 
would be white rule as far as the eye 
can see.© The Negroes were begin- 
ning to feel the sting of this whip. 
On January 9. a Montgomery At- 
torney called attention to the press 
to the state law against boycott. He 
stated that Title 14, Section 54 of the 
Alabama Code, provided that when 
two or more persons unlawfully enter 
into an understanding for the pur- 
pose of preventing the operation of 
lawful business, they shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Perhaps the best summary expres- 
sion of the situation in Montgomery 
by January 1956 was. given by Rev. 
Thomas P. Thrasher, Director of an 
Episcopal Church in the City. when 
he declared “the only universal thing 
about our community is fear...” 

Get Tough Policy 

On January 22, the City Commis- 
sioners shocked the Negro population 
of Montgomery by stating that it had 
met with a group of prominent Ne- 
gro ministers and had reached a 
solution to the problem. When it 
was learned that these problems of 
transportation had been solved the 
Negro leaders were confused, they 
knew nothing about the meeting. 
Later it was revealed that three Ne- 
ero ministers had been called to the 
Commissioners’ office to discuss “an- 
other issue about some tvpe of insur- 
ance” and that they had been “hood- 
winked into it.” Negro ministers 
mobilized their forces to spread the 
news that the boycott was not over. 
By the next morning, the news had 
been circulated and almost evervone 
was aware of the Commissioners’ act. 
Even the newsboys who delivered the 
morning’s paper rapped on the doors 
to warn the readers “dan’t believe 
that stuff about the boycott on the 
front page.” 

Such an attack on the City Com- 
missioners which virtually called 
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them a lie could not be stomached. 
This was the last straw. Perhaps the 
concept of “southern honor” is a fig- 
ment of the imagination, but to most 
white southerners it is a very real and 
cherished thing to protect at all cost. 

The Commissioners instituted their 
“get tough policy” by declaring that 
it was time to be frank and that the 
vast majority of the whites in Mont- 
gomery “do not care whether a Negro 
ever rides a bus again if it means 
that the fabric of our community is 
to be destroyed, and that the Com- 
mission would stop pussy footing 
around with the boycott.” They 
further declared that “the Negroes 
have made their beds let them sleep 
in them.”” 

Jitney Service Denied 

Faced with this intransigent at- 
titude on the part of the Commis- 
sioners and convinced that the dif- 
ficulties in the transportation among 
Negroes were becoming more serious, 
it became evident. by then, that the 
system could not continue on a “share 
a ride” policy. Complaints were 
more numerous than before because 
it was bhecoming more difficult to 
catch a ride. Perhaps it was this 
situation coupled with a_ pressing 
need for a more organized system 
that provoked the proposal of the 
Montgomery Transit Lines. On Janu- 
ary 2, 1956, a Negro group asked for 
permission to set up special transpor- 
tation service owned and operated by 
Negroes, however, the Commissioner 
denied the request on the grounds 
that there was plenty transportation 
available in the city. On April 2. 
the Negroes asked again to be granted 
a bus franchise, but were denied, 

King Arrested for Speeding 

By now it seemed, to the Negroes, 
that this action of the City Com- 
mission was a part of an organized 
conspiracy to harass and intimidate 
them with the police department lead- 
ing the attack. In this atmosphere. 
Rev. M. L. King was arrested for 
speeding. Negroes gathered at the 
scene of the arrest and were upset 
over the customary procedure of 
frisking a person, being arrested, for 
weapons. As the officer searched Rev. 
King, one of the bystanders remarked 
“That’s a shame afore God they is 
searching the preacher.” Another 


Negro borrowed one of the Govern- 
or’s expressions to answer a state- 
ment made by one of the arresting 
officers at the trial, that the car left 
before he could get the license num- 
ber, the Negro declared “Hogwash, I 
ain’t never seen a car yet that can 
outrun a motorcycle in a crowded 
city, it’s just hogwash.” 
King’s Home Bombed 

On January 30, Rev. King’s home 
was bombed. This convinced the Ne- 
gro that this was indeed serious busi- 
ness. Immediately a crowd gathered 
outside the house which was the par- 
sonage of the Dexter Avenue Baptist 
Church. They refused to leave when 
police attempted to disperse the 
crowd. King came out later to ad- 
dress the crowd, and told them to 
zo home “T am all right and my wife 
is all right.” Someone from the 
crowd called “let us see her” and 
Mrs. King came out and stood with 
her husband. King continued to 
inoculate the Negroes with the serum 
of passive resistance, “We believe in 
law and order. don’t go get your 
weapons. He who lives by the 
sword will perish by the sword.” He 
assured the crowd that if he stopped 
the movement would not stop because 
God was with the movement. As he 
finished. the crowd cheered him 
shouting “Amen” and bless 
vou.” “We are with you all the way, 
Reverend.” 


The Police Commissioner at- 
tempted to address the group, im- 
mediately a roar of disapproval was 
heard throughout the crowd. Police 
officers sought to get the attention of 
the Negroes by yelling “Be quiet the 
Commissioner is talking” but the Ne- 
groes seemed not to have heard them. 
Shortly Rev. King turned to the 
crowd, raised his hand and said “hear 
the Commissioner” and immediately 
there was quietness throughout the 
group. Like Ghandi of India, King 
had become the Mahatma, a great 
soul, and for the Negroes of Mont- 
gomery he was “Bapo.” the father. 
Later when FE. D. Nixon’s home was 
bombed, the Negroes were more con- 
vinced that “we ain’t gonna ride dem 
buses no more.” 

Negroes Filed Anti-Segregation Suit 

It appears that this get tough polli- 
cy of the Commissioners and the re- 
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cent bombings caused the Negroes to 
seek an additional method of adjust- 
ing their grievances. Thus, on Feb- 


ruary 1, 1956, five Montgomery Ne- 
gro women filed suit in the U.S. 
District Court asking the courts to 
declare Alabama and Montgomery’s 
transportation laws unconstitutional. 


This bill of complaint charged that 
Negroes have been deprived of their 
rights, privileges and immunities un- 
der the 14th Amendment in seeking 
“to compel the plaintiffs and other 
Negro citizens to use the bus facili- 
ties” under threats and harassment. 
It specifically accused the defendants 
of a conspiracy to interfere with the 
civil and constitutional rights of the 
Negro citizen. However, less than 
two days after the suit, Jeanette Reese, 
one of the five women who filed the 
complaint, told the Mayor that she 
didn’t know what she was signing 
and that she didn’t want anything to 
do with the “mess.” Thus on March 
8, Attorney Fred Gray withdrew the 
name of Jeanette Reese from the anti- 
segregation suit.’ 

Boycott Attorney Under Pressure 

In the meantime, Attorney Fred 
Gray was having trouble with the 
local draft board. It seems that Gray 
had been exempted from military 
service since 1948 ‘because he was 
classified by the draft board as a 
practicing minister. If Gray was not 
a practicing minister, he was subject 
to disciplinary action. Attorney Gray 
was also indicted by the Grand Jury 
for unlawful practice because of the 
suit filed in the U.S. District Court 
seeking to overthrow Montgomery 
and Alabama’s transportation laws. 
The case did not materialize because 
the unlawful practice charge against 
Fred Gray was tossed out of court. 

Grand Jury Reports 

By now the situation in Montgom- 
ery had reached the breaking point. 
And though there were many appeals 
for peace, they seemed to have fallen 
on deaf ears. The fat was in the fire. 
Already the Montgomery County 
Grand Jury had been selected to de- 
termine whether Negroes who were 
boycotting the buses. were violating 
the law. This jury including 1 Ne- 
gro and 17 whites found that the boy- 
cott was illegal and the violaters 


should be punished.’ 
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The White Citizens’ Councils___ 
(Continued from Page 2) 


fending the same thing as when the 


slaves were first unloaded in Vir- 
ginia: a preferred economic position. 
South is not defending dominant 
White culture: the two cultures are 
merged already and there would be 
very little change if the South were 
to be desegregated. It is evident 
too that neither can the South be 
defending racial purity, because 
there is too much mixed relationship. 
Perhaps the White Southerners op- 
pose socio-economic equality for the 
Negro because they fear that this will 
lead primarily to social relationships. 
One thing remains clear. The South 
is in dead earnest. If desegregation 
is pressed, a day of violence may 
come. 
The School Integration Issue 

In its decision the Supreme Court 
stated that the idea of “separate but 
equal” in the South first appeared in 
the Court in 1896 and involved trans- 


portation, not education. The case, 


was Plessy v. Ferguson.’ More re- 
cent cases have been on graduate 
schools. The Supreme Court main- 
tains now that separate facilities are 
inherently unequal and that schools 
must be integrated. There are sev- 
eral other things to consider in 
school integration: numerical pres- 
sures. cultural lag, and established 
folkways. Some experts believe that 
the Negroes are gradually migrating 
to the North and that the problem 
will resolve itself. If all these fac- 
tors are not considered in dealing 
with the present situation, the Citi- 
zens’ Councils will flourish and pre- 
vent eventual integration. 
Rise of the Councils 

The first White Citizens’ Council 
was formed in July, 1954 in Indian- 
ola, Mississippi by 14 men “who met 
and counselled together on the ter- 
rible crisis precipitated by the United 
States Supreme Court in its Black 
Monday decision of May 17, 1954." 
By the end of 1954 the movement 
had spread to include four Alabama 


counties as well as Mississippi. A 
White Citizens’ Council was formed 
in Claredon County, South Carolina 
in August 1955. The constitution of 
this Council is in favor of anything 
working toward separate and equal 
facilities. All the men on the Coun- 
cil are “honorable, lawful men.” 
Throughout the country the Councils 
are estimated today to have a mem- 
bership of 300,000.° A few have a 
pro-fascist tinge; the majority are 
composed of locally respected mid- 
dle class White Southerners who be- 
lieve “there can be no compromise 
on segregation.” 

Members call the Councils “a mod- 
ern version of the old time town meet- 
ing to meet any crisis by expressing 
the will of the people.”!' Let us see 
if it does not go a little further than 
this. 

The New Republic gives three pur- 
poses for the Councils: 

1. To take the Southern story 
North as the NAACP takes the 
Northern story South. 

2. The members feel that they must 
fight fire with fire, that the NAACP 
is rich and has many members. 

3. Council members need legal ad- 
vise. They must find constitutional 
grounds to fight the threat of inte- 
gration.” 

Lawyer Alston Keith, chairman of 
the Council in Dallas County, Ala- 
bama, says that this group must 
“make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for any Negro who advocates desegre- 
gation to find and hold a job, get 
credit, or renew a mortgage.” 

The Southerner, a magazine , pub- 
lished by the Citizens’ Council in 
Birmingham, Alabama. gives heavy 
emphasis to the threat of intermar- 
riage as a result of integration, and 
warns the members to protect them- 
selves against it. 

Mississippi's Senator Eastland is a 
kind of patron saint of the Councils, 
giving thema philosophy and a voice. 
He maintains that anti-segregation 
decisions represent a violation of the 
Constitution; he advocates “authentic 
acts of interposition,” inferring that 
the Supreme Court has no right to 
interfere with the states until the Con- 
stitution is so amended. He says that 
we are about to start on a great cru- 
sade to restore Americanism and our 
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government to the people, fighting to 
preserve an untainted racial heritage, 
culture, and the institutions of the 
Anglo-Saxon race.'* The Citizens’ 
Councils offer more unnerving effects 
than the Ku Klux Klan, although 
the latter is coming back, too.'5 

State Senator from Alabama, Wal- 
ter C. Givhan, states that the real 
purpose of the NAACP is “to open 
the bedroom doors of our White 
women to Negro men.” Time Maga- 
zine’® says that the NAACP is as 
radical on its side as Senator Fast- 
land is on his. By hurrying too fast 
it can violate the spirit, if not the 
word, of the Supreme Court decision 
just as Eastland is trying to defeat 
it. The NAACP is contributing noth- 
ing to a calm and rational working 
out of a very difficult situation ac- 
cording to such views. 

Membership Of Councils 

“To join a Citizens’ Council you 
have to pay $3 a year dues, be white, 
be a segregationist, be a loyal Ameri- 
can, and believe in the divinty of 
Jesus Christ.” A hint was given 
above concerning the types of people 
who join the Councils. Continuing, 
they are “respectable” ladies and 
gentlemen who are dedicated to de- 
priving the Negro of -his civil rights 
by means of the latest, most up-to- 
date methods. They may be attorneys, 
bankers, planters, mayors, or school 
officials. A person can join a Coun- 
cil by going to the nearest local bank. 

The local offices of the Citizens’ 
Councils are autonomous. The state 
office has no control over them nor 
assumes any liability for their ac- 
tions: chiefly economic sanctions 
against persons who disagree with 
the Councils. At the local level there 
is a director, empowered to oust 
members or dissolve the Council, and 
four governing committees: 

1. Membership and_ finance. 

2. Legal advisory. 

3. Political and elections. 

4. Information and education. 

County chairmen combine to form 
a committee for each congressional 
district. The districts appoint mem- 
bers to a state committee, which 
meets monthly and governs the state 
association. This has no connection 
with any other state. 
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In March, 1956 there was a split 
in the Birmingham, Alabama Coun- 
cil. Asa Carter, executive secretary, 
was circulating a petition in Ala- 
bama to impeach the governor for 
permitting Autherine Lucy to be en- 
rolled. Seventy-five per cent of the 
Council members and three officers 
walked out and wanted to organize 
a new Council. One of the original 
organizers, Alston Keith, said, 
“There is no place for prejudice and 
greed in this movement.” 

Activities 

One Council listed in a letter 
names and addresses of some thirty 
hate groups and publications (most- 
ly anti-Semitic) and suggested that 
mempbers-to-be subscribe to them. 
The inconsistency is that many of 
the Council's members were actually 
Jewish. One speaker said at’an orga- 
nizational meeting that he doubted 
a Council could be organized in his 
home town because of “those rich 
Jews and that damn newspaper.”'’ 

The chief method of action is il- 
lustrated in this example. A memo, 
called a “confidential comminque,” 
was sent to Council members con- 
cerning an editor who publishes a 
pro-integration newspaper. Later the 
editor was asked to remove his 
money from the bank and the win- 
dows in his house were smashed. 
The Citizens’ Council assumed no 
responsibility. 

The bus boycott in Montgomery, 
Alabama severely discouraged the 
Council's recruiting drive in that 
city. However, the city commission 
did join forces with the Council to 
fight the boycott. Many city com- 
missioners joined the Council and 
violence resulted, though nothing 
Mayor 
Gayle appointed a committee of 
Negroes and Whites to study the 
problem, but two Citizens’ Councils 


much was accomplished. 


chieftains on the committee were an 
assurance that negotiations would be 
fruitless. 

The southern struggle seems to be 
between the Whites too busy to boy- 
cott and those who do. In four or 
five Deep Southern states, Negroes 
and the Supreme Court stand on the 
integration seems 


sidelines and 
distant. 


Effects 

The Citizens’ Councils have great 
power. In Mississippi they were de- 
signed to rule and the signs that they 
are doing so multiply.” Here are 
some examples. 

Indianola, Miss. — Patients have 
been warned that if they consult a 
Negro physician, Clinton Battle, they 
will lose their jobs. Battle was the 
first Negro to register to vote. At 
the last election no Negroes reg- 
istered — not even Dr. Battle.*! 

Belzoni, Miss.— A Negro under- 
taker, T. B. Johnson, was a member 
of a pro-integration council. He was 
warned that he had better not lead 
a Negro Boy Scout troop or he would 
get no more credit in the town and 
might also be run out of town. 
Johnson gave in.” 


Columbus, Miss. — The Bank of 
Commerce told a Negro dentist, 
Emmett Stringer, ex-president of the 
state NAACCP, that he would not 
be lent any more money. People 
called his mother and said, “Dr. 
Stringer has been killed.” One added, 
“Do you have his body yet?” 

From these three examples it can 
be seen that the Councils are a spe- 
cial threat to Negroes. The Councils 
apply economic pressure which, al- 
though not an organized nor auth- 
orized weapon, is often used. The 
“squeeze” applied to Negroes works 
thus: he does not get his cotton 
ginned; his bank notes are not re- 
newed: he may be fired from his 
job. The Negro is justifiably fright- 
ened because he is mostly dependent. 

Political pressure is also used. 
Those teachers without the “best 
interests of the races” at heart are 
not re-appointed next year.** In 
Mississippi two constitutional amend- 
ments have been passed. 

1. To hold down the Negro vote 
through more difficult qualifications 
for voting. 

2. To empower the state legislature 
in an extremity, to abolish the public 
school systems “as a last resort.” 

Hodding Carter, a southern editor 
who wrote an article in Look de- 
nouncing the Citizens’ Councils, was 
voted a liar by 89 legislators in his 
state on April 1, 1955. Only 19 op- 
posed and 32 didn’t vote. He was 
called a Negro-lover, a scalawag, a 
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lying newspaperman, a person who 
“as far as the white people of Missis- 
sippi are concerned, should have no 
rights,””° 

Some other general results of the 
Councils in Mississippi by the end 
of 1954 were: no office-seeker for 
statewide elections had publicly criti- 
cized the Councils, and only isolated 
White citizens were against the 
Councils, 


Prospects For Desegregation 

Time Magazine says that “by de- 
termined and cool legal action, it 
(desegregation) can probably be en- 
forced without violence over much 
of the South.”*’ The trend, despite 
the Citizens’ Councils, seems to be 
toward compliance. Some reasons 
for drawing this conclusion are: 

1. The authority of the Supreme 
Court is behind those who believe in 
integration and law cannot be flouted 
or circumvented indefinitely. 

2. Southerners under 25 years are 
more tolerant than their elders. 

3. The South as a geographic en- 
tity is disappearing. New people and 
new jobs are churning up a once- 
stagnant area. 

4. Integration is being accom- 
plished in other fields: the army and 
industry, thus breaking the hard 
crust of discrimination. 

5. Southern Negroes are now bet- 
ter educated and organized and will 
no longer be pushed around. 

6. Compliance does not lead to 
“mongrelization” nor to enforced 
social mixing. 

But if Southerners listen to the 
demagogues who preach defiance 
and subversion, this great domestic 
crisis may become a great American 
tragedy.” 

William Faulkner believes that 
compulsion won’t work. He says that 
he did not believe in compulsory 
segregation and he does not now be- 
lieve in compulsory desegregation. 
Neither the Citizens’ Councils nor 
the NAACP are the answer, but by 
still being Southerners we can get 
desegregation. He advises Southern- 

ers to take the middle course and 
closes with, “Let us stop a moment 
and_think.””’ 
Conclusion 

There can be no doubt that the 
Citizens’ Councils are acting as a 
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powerful social control in prevent- 
ing action on desegregation. From 
all appearances, however, they can 
only stall or slow up integration, not 
halt it. There is too much against 
them. Besides the facts mentioned 
above, the Citizens’ Councils also 
must contend with labor and the 
church. 

Contrary to popular opinion, there 
is no evidence that the integration 
issue has slowed down the industria- 
lization of the South, despite scat- 
tered outbreaks. Industry is the most 
successful exponent of desegregation 
in the South, though Southerners 
are reluctant to admit it.*® Integra- 
tion will continue because the South’s 
critical shortage of skilled labor can 
only be met by training and promot- 
ing workers on the basis of capa- 
bility, not color.5! 

Shortly after the Supreme Court 
decision in 1954, most churches 
passed resolutions for integration. 
Some of these were: 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. (Northern) : 

“As Christians we hold that all 
forms of racial discrimination and 
segregation are denials of human 
worth and are contrary to the will 
of God. 

“We call for the launching of 
‘operation desegregation’ in our 
churches and church-related insti- 
tutions and in the communities 
in which our churches work and 
serve: 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. (Southern) : 

“People are to be looked upon 
and treated as people. Whatever 
injures or prevents the growth of 
human personality is contrary to 
the law of love. The Christian’s 
conduct toward others must be 
guided by the law of neighborli- 

ness which seeks the welfare and 
happiness of all people.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church: 

“Resolved. That the 58th Gen- 
eral Convention of the Protestant 
‘Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, now commends 
to all the clergy and people of 
this Church that they eccept and 
support this ruling of the Supreme 
Court. and. that by opening chan- 
nels of Christian conference and 


communication between the races 
concerned in each diocese and 

and community, they anticipate 
constructively the local implemen- 

tation of this ruling as the law of 
the land;” 

Soon the churches discovered that 
they had “the difficulty of bridging 
the awesome gap between resolution 
and action.”*? In many places this 
gap has proved very difficult to 
bridge. A quotation from “A Chris- 
tian View on Segregation,” an ad- 
dress delivered on Nov. 4 1954 by 
Rev. G. T. Gillespie, D.D., before 
the Synod of Mississippi of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S., illu- 
strates this: 

“Here, therefore, is the crux of 
this whole problem of racial re- 
lations, whether we face it in 
America or in the world at large. 
It is essentially a choice between 
the Anglo-Saxon ideal of racial in- 
tegrity maintained by a consistent 
application of the principle of 
segregation, and the Communist 
goal of amalgamation, implement- 
ed by wiping out all distinctions 
and the fostering of the most inti- 
mate contact between the races in 
all the relations of life.” 

There are other evidences that the 
White Citizens’ Councils are bring- 
ing pressure to bear on local churches 
ie ministers. A few ministers seem 
to support the position of the Coun- 
cils.** For instance, a meeting of the 
statewide organization of Citizens’ 
Councils in Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
proclaimed that they were not going 
to support the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion. The meeting was opened with a 
prayer by a Baptist minister. Also, 
long lists of Bible quotations alleged- 
ly supporting the morality of segre- 
gation are frequently utilized by the 
Councils. 

This does not express the unani- 
mous opinion of Southern clergy, 
however. group of protestant 
churchmen urged the President to 
“call a bi-racial conference on racial 
issues and tensions.” It is also of 
particular interest that a Southern 
fundamentalist sect. The Church of 
God of the Union Assembly, has 
been preaching trade unionism and 
better treatment of the Negro. Mem- 
bership is made up largely of poor 


Whites. It is significant that its 
newspaper, The Southerner,” with- 
in a year of its fodnding (1955) 
had a subscription list of 5,000. 

Lastly, in understanding and eval- 
uating the Citizens’ Councils, three 
important factors concerning the 
South must be born in mind: 

1. In Southern minds the segrega- 
tion issue is associated with the 
South’s historic insistence upon the 
preservation of states’ rights. 

2. The South has bitter memories 
of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
Era. 

3. The “Southern way of life” is 
an emotional concept, back of which 
lies a fear of intermarriage. 
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CHANGING MINDS AND HEARTS 


By Atsert N. D. Brooks 


Justification of the gradual aproach to integration 
and social equality is based upon the premise that the 
changing of human hearts cannot be achieved by legis- 
lation. It is argued that racial integration is natural 
because it is a state of the feelings or emotions; and 
aversions to persons or things causing emotional annoy- 
ance are automatic or instinctive. This is a strong argu- 
ment since the “pursuit of happiness” is meaningful 
only in terms of the satisfaction of important human 
wants, which, in turn, is related to the adjustment of 
primary human urges concerning self-preservation, fel- 
lowship, freedom, the desire for beauty as interpreted 
through the senses, and the like. Is it not right, then, 
to relegate to segregation and second-class citizenship 
those who are objectionable to the racial group in con- 
trol of the government? Second-class citizens should 
be forced to wait until the time they cease to be ob- 
jectionable to the race in power, according to this view. 

Justification of “integration now” is based upon 
the premise that the knowledge of important facts will 
create a state of mind which will favorably condition 
the state of the feelings or emotions. The first important 
fact is the potential human equality of the individuals 
of all races. Next, many important facts explain the 
differences between individuals and races in terms of 
causal environmental factors. Then come the facts re- 
lated to correcting the human ills caused by unfavor- 
able environment. Is it not right to educate proscribed 
persons for social acceptance? For this purpose, the 
system of segregation, in itself a formidable system of 
mis-education, must be forsaken. 

Into the arena of honest opinion, pro and con, on 
the subject of integration is injected non-factual ma- 
terial designed to depict the Negro as sub-human and, 
hence, not entitled to human equality. This propaganda 
influences the minds which condition unfavorably the 
attitudes and emotions of simple people. The White 
Citizens’ Councils and organizations of their type distri- 
bute literature representing millions of dollars yearly. 
A large volume of scurrilous literature comes from the 
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National Citizens Protective Association, P. O. Box 156, 
St. Louis 3, Mo. A printed sheet sent out by this organi- 
zation lists the following characteristic features for 
the Negro: 

“Ape Groove In Skull,” Hair “Animal Wool,” 
“Dolichocephalic Mellon Shaped Head,” “Small Brain 
— 35 Ounces,” “Prognathous Ape Jaw,” “Everted Lips,” 
“Animal Smell” (Poison) “A Warning,” “Long Arms,” 
“Black Ape Color,” ‘Forward Slanting Ape Pelvis,” 
“Short Ape Thumb,” “Weak Lower Limbs,” “Short 
Legs,” “Big Hands,” Round Ape Shin,” “Large Feet,” 
“Protruding Heel,” “Prehensile Toe,” “Small High 
Calf.” “Syphillis Carrier.” 

Some of these features are elaborated upon at the 
bottom of both sides of the sheet. 

It would be a waste of time and effort to attempt 
to prove the falsity of the material contained in 30 or 
so tracts sent out by the National Citizens Protective 
Association. It might be amusing, however, to observe 
that America’s hopes in many Olympic games have de- 
pended, will continue to depend upon the ‘Weak Lower 
Limbs” of both male and female Negro athletes. 

The propaganda efforts of the White Citizen’s Coun- 
cils are brain-washing simple minds. The need for the 
propagation of truth was never greater. The trouble is, 
however, that those who love the truth seem unwilling 
to spend money to spread it. A good example of this is 
the inadequate public support received by the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History. This 
support has not been adequate for the work that needs 
to be done. Where millions of dollars are spent yearly 
to spread lies, only hundreds of dollars are contributed 
to spread the truth about the Negro. 

f it is true, that the hearts of men must be changed 
before integration will work, then those who wish true 
integration will have to give greater financial support 
to the Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, since it is this organization that furnishes the 
facts about the Negro which can change the minds that 
condition the hearts of men. 
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